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WASTING MONEY IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


As a business executive, you know that one answer 
to competition is expense control. Yet many execu- 
tives are not aware of the great — often hidden — 
expense of accidents. And many have been paying too 
much for insurance. 


Since organization in 1912, Liberty Mutual has 
helped thousands of businessmen cut costs by use of a 
tested plan. 


Liberty Mutual’s experienced loss prevention serv- 
ice shows you how to reduce accidents. Our claims 
service works to restore injured workers promptly to 
their jobs and to create good will for you by handling 
customer claims promptly and fairly. We deal direct 
with you to eliminate misunderstandings and reduce 
selling and service costs. 


This plan means a two-way saving for you: reduc- 
tion of accidents with all their hidden costs, and the 
opportunity of sharing substantial dividends to reduce 


your insurance premium bill. Write or telephone 
Liberty Mutual today. We will be glad to submit a 
proposal — tailor-made to suit your needs. 


LIBERTY 


INSURAN 
£ OFFICE: BOSTON 


CE COMPANY 


HOM! 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL sells Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Liability, Crime and other forms of business insurance, 


For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


a State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
0 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 


65 Whitney Avenue — New Haven 5, Tel. 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stamford, Tel. 4-7323 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 22, Tel. 5-2291 
51 Empire Street — Providence 3, R. |., Tel. Gaspee 2600 


And in 110 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 6250 
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GROUP PENSIONS 





@ Favorable Rates 


@ Complete Service and Information 


for Employers 


@ Consult a Travelers agent or your 


own insurance broker 
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Wanted: A Common Platform 


By FRANKLIN R. HOADLEY, Vice President* 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 


not realize that we are one day closer to state socialism, 

then you do not know what is going on.” 

This forthright statement was made to a small group re- 
cently by a middlewestern U. S. Senator. He was challenged 
as to whether such a radical change in our form of govern- 
ment could be prevented. He replied with a doubtful 
affirmative, because he fears that the philosophy of com- 
plete personal security has been encouraged to the point 
where it outweighs the desire for personal liberty. It would 
appear that the issue is clearly defined, at least in the mind 
of the Senator. 

Do the American people want to surrender their tradi- 
tional freedom of action in return for a security which, at 
best, could provide only questionable and bare subsistence? 
It is axiomatic that government produces nothing; that 
goods and services are the products of the people who alone 
can support government. It is equally true that the possi- 
bility of reward will alone determine how much will be 
produced. 

If we are to depend upon monthly doles from govern- 
ment for our livelihood, what inducement remains for in- 
itiative, ambition, or just plain hard work? The inventor 
and the genius will have little incentive to develop their 
talents for the good of mankind. Under a government 
which treats the producer and the non-producer with equal 
favor, can we expect anything except mediocrity or worse? 

We cannot fail to recognize that large scale unemploy- 
ment is inhuman and intolerable. The man who is unem- 
ployed because of conditions beyond his control must be 
given all reasonable help, but in no case should his un- 
employment be made as attractive as his productive con- 
tribution to society. Today, many of the bills introduced 
before the legislative bodies in the states and in Wash- 
ington would, in effect, offer a premium for non-produc- 
tivity. 

Unemployment benefits of the most liberal type can be 
no more than a stopgap. They can continue for only a 
limited number of weeks, and under no circumstances can 
they take the place of productivity. 

The country today is faced with a grave problem as to 
what it can or cannot afford. Foreign aid will continue 
to require astronomical appropriations. Military aid abroad 
will gobble up more billions. Our own armed forces must 
pay inflated prices for every plane, gun and ship. The 
farmers expect and obtain huge subsidies. Housing calls for 
federal and state grants. Veterans demand more and more. 
In fact, everyone has an advanced case of the “gimmes.” 
Even today’s taxes are at punitive rates. In addition to the 
needs of our friends abroad, almost every town, city and 
state is seeking increased revenue. 

Without arguing the undeniable rights of many claimants 
for funds, or the obvious unreasonableness of others, where 
is all this money coming from? To the best of our know!- 


*This is the fourth in a series of guest editorials. 


I: each one of you, when you go to bed each night, do 


edge and belief there is only one answer. It is not the 
printing presses. That solution never did any lasting good. 
It is not deflation of the dollar. That can lead only to total 
eclipse. We cannot turn to any other country in the world 
for money. They all want our dollars. 

Is there any other answer than more and more produc- 
tion? Truly, this has become an old saw, but so have 
many other axioms containing basic truth. We have econo- 
mists of many persuasions, who may be listed from the 
extremes of reaction to the reddest radicalism, but the 
great majority agree that the highest degree of produc- 
tivity is necessary to a healthy system. 

Our country and its millions of people need a common 
platform and a basic premise. If the public at large— 
farmers, professional people, merchants, housewives, manu- 
facturers, preachers, teachers and the man on the street— 
will all agree that any one principle is important for the 
welfare of all, then we can have an irresistible demand 
for that principle. The demand for gainful employment 
is universal. If that demand can be translated into in- 
sistence upon more and more production and a peremp- 
tory demand that everything possible in God’s world be 
done to encourage production, then it will make little 
difference what political party is in office. The call of the 
people will be heeded. 

All this boils down to encouragement of production in 
its broadest sense. This means a friendly and heartening 
atmosphere for all business. It means an end to putting 
obstruction in the way of industrial progress. If the people 
insist that our governments—national, state and local—create 
a friendly atmosphere, and actually promote production, 
there are many constructive means of accomplishing amaz- 
ing results. Among these means are encouragement of 
equity financing, incentive taxation, and general approval 
of reasonable profits. Reasonable profits must be sufficient 
to pay a good return to the investor, after allowing ample 
depreciation charges to cover the inflated current costs of 
plant replacement and rehabilitation. 

Some thoughtless people have accused business of hold- 
ing back for selfish purposes. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd. Why should the business man cut his own throat? 
Whether he be small merchant or large manufacturer, he 
can thrive only with profitable sales. Every business man 
knows the vital importance of volume of sales, and any 
failure to promote the most active sales at a profit will 
hurt him more than anything else. 

Today's stock market, with its record-breaking inactivity, 
proves the general lack of confidence in American business 
opportunity. At the same time there are billions of inac- 
tive funds in the banks. Many people wonder why business 
is slipping and unemployment increasing. The reasons are 
plain, and government attitude is largely responsible. Gov- 
vernment attitude can be changed quickly by public de- 


. mand. American business is not through expanding. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Atlas Service To 
The Hardware Industry 


THIS IS the story of how finishes made at Atlas Powder Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut, serve the hardware industry and through that 


industry the owners and renters of thousands of homes and business 


establishments. 


EW ENGLAND’s famed _hard- 
| \ | ware industry, known the 

world over for the quality of 
its products, has been served by the 
Atlas Powder Co. Industrial Finishes 
Department for nearly 40 years. 

With home building now in high 
gear, hardware manufacturers are 
straining every effort to meet the de- 
mands for door knobs, locks, escutch- 
eons, hinges and other fixtures. When 
you consider that between 80,000 and 
90,000 dwelling units are being started 
every month, you can see why mass 
production of builders’ hardware is so 
vital to America’s housing program. 

That’s one reason why Atlas Indus- 
trial Finishes Department is busy turn- 
ing out finishes which can be efficiently 
applied under the fast, assembly-line 
production methods used by the mod- 
ern hardware maker and which will 


at the same time give the hardware 
durability and eye appeal. In the labo- 
ratory, Atlas chemists are constantly 
on the lookout for ways to improve 
the ability of the finish to withstand 
abrasion, sunlight, humidity, heat, 
cold and the salt air of the seashore. 
And for those coatings which are par- 
ticularly intended for the much- 
handled door knob, experiments are 
continually being made with new in- 
gredients and new formulas which 
will counteract the effects of perspira- 
tion. 


Case in Point 


Take the door knob, for instance. 
It’s something you handle dozens of 
times every day and yet take pretty 
much for granted. But, if you stop to 
think about it, you realize that at the 
rate of only ten sets of knobs for each 


DOOR KNOBS after bath in automatic lacquering machine. They have been force 


dried at about 150° F. 
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retain their original color throughout 
the finishing process and for many 
years thereafter. ) 

But the most important change in 
the finishing of hardware has been 
the introduction in the past ten years 
of synthetic clear baking enamels 
which have replaced lacquers in most 
hardware coating operations. (The 
synthetics are generally sprayed on 
with a gun, whereas the lacquers are 
applied by a dipping process—though 
both can be either sprayed or dipped. ) 
The baking finishes provide a some- 
what tougher film, are not subject to 
“blushing” and are highly resistant to 
the reaction of chemicals. Moreover, 
the time required for curing has been 
cut down appreciably—15 minutes in 
a 300-degree (F.) oven being an aver- 
age drying schedule. 

Besides the clear synthetics, the 
Finishes Department has established a 
line of decorative baking enamels in 
colors which hardware manufacturers 
now use to increase the beauty of cer- 
tain items such as door locks and pad- 
locks. In this category fall various 
types of wrinkle enamels, hammered 
enamels (those which give the metal 
the appearance of having been 
“peened” with the head of a hammer ) 
and Zapon Metalites, enamels formu- 
lated with finely milled metallic par- 
ties. The manufacturers are keenly 
interested in a finish which will make 
their locks stand out on the hardware 
counter and which will at the same 
time give long wear. These finishes 
have been developed for just this pur- 
pose. 


Many Manufacturers 


Though the most important pro- 
ducers of builders’ -hardware are lo- 
cated in New England, especially in 
Connecticut, there are leading manu- 
facturers in other states, including 
Pennsylvania and Illinois—the latter 
served by the Atlas plant in North 
Chicago. And, in addition to the 
makers of builders’ hardware, Atlas 
supplies finishes to concerns which 
make a specialty of hardware for 
trunks, caskets, cabinets and refrigera- 
tors—each with its own different set 
of finishing problems. 

The next time you buy a Yale door 
knob, a Corbin lock (American Hard- 
ware Corp.) or any other items with 
the name of a nationally-known hard- 
Ware maker, there’s a strong chance 
the coating is a Zapon finish. And, 
behind that finish lies a history, one of 
men working together, creating a close 
relationship between two industries. 


(From a Yale & Towne brochure) 


LOCKS: SYMBOL OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


The keys we carry in our pockets 
and the locks they undo are so much 
a part of our everyday lives that we 
never think much of them—until 
they are lost or out of order. Like 
freedom itself, they are just taken 
for granted. Yet locks are impor- 
tant symbols of our way of life— 
the way of private ownership, the 
privilege of a person to earn, save 
and invest in personal wealth. Se- 
cure locks, with the backing of both 
civil and criminal laws, mean in- 
dividual freedom. 

The fact that a person carries 
keys (and who doesn’t?) shows that 
he has wealth to protect—a home, 
a Caf, a storehouse, a strongbox. It 
also indicates that there are other 
people in the world who would, 
given the chance, steal his posses- 
sions from him. 

Locks are evidently older than 
recorded history. One was found in 
an ancient palace at Nineveh, 
more among the ruins of ancient 
Egypt, and they are mentioned in 
the Bible as being used on the house 
of David. Even the legendary 
Greeks sung about by Homer were 
reported as using intricate knots to 
keep thieves out of the jewel box. 

Ancient Egyptian lockmakers 
were so skilful in contriving wooden 
bolt and pin and tumbler locks that 
they were in demand throughout 
Babylonia and Israel. Later the Ro- 
mans developed the art by making 
elaborate keys, some of which could 
be worn as finger rings, and mak- 
ing tumblers of various shapes—de- 


signed for beauty as much as to 
foil a thief. 

But almost until the present day 
no great improvements were made 
upon the early locks. True, Henry 
Il of France had three separate 
locks on the door of the apartment 
of his mistress which all operated 
with His Majesty's master key, and 
there were chests which snapped a 
trap on the fingers of a thief who 
didn’t open them correctly. But un- 
til the 19th Century locks were 
something used mostly in palaces 
and to lock the gates of banks and 
cities. 

Maybe this was because young 
Linus Yale of America hadn't de- 
veloped the cylinder lock which 
made possible the mass production 
of high quality locking devices. But 
possibly there’s another reason. 

It seems to us fitting and proper 
that the modern type of lock should 
have been developed in America. 
Because before this American sys- 
tem of private ownership for every- 
body came along, nobody except 
the rich had anything worth steal- 
ing. Therefore most people didn’t 
really need secure locks. 

After all, what did a feudal serf 
have for somebody to steal? Mighty 
little except life’s basic necessities 
which everybody else also had to 
have. Even in the Middle Ages only 
royalty, the master craftsmen and 
the richer tradesmen had anything 
which could truly be called private 
wealth. But today in this country 
can you name a person who has 
nothing to lock up? 


LATCHES ON THEIR WAY TO INFRA-RED OVEN for curing. (All photographs 
courtesy Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co.) 





GOOD LIGHTING AT GATES AND ALONG FENCES DISCOURAGES ILLEGAL ENTRY. 


When the Watchman Takes O 


By WILLIAM R. FORD, Director of Information, Factory Insurance Association, Hartford, Connec 


NO BETTER time could be selected for management to re-appraise its 
watchmen training program than during a slack period when some 
departments are closed. This article says “there’s how” and the reasons 


why. 


HE security of your plant invest- 
ment—the values represented for 
which management is responsible 
to stockholders—is under the sole cus- 
tody of watchman personnel about 
two-thirds of the time. 
These values are physically apparent 
in the plant buildings, equipment and 
stores of raw and finished materials 


which represent your capital invest- 
ment. Equally, or even more, impor- 
tant afe the potential productive ca- 
pacity, the continuity of operations 
and continuing jobs for your em- 
ployees. 

Since, in a matter of minutes, a suc- 
cessful business which has been years 
in the making, can be destroyed dur- 


THE WATCHMAN IS IN A POSITION to detect and correct potentially unsafe con- 
ditions which could develop into a serious fire. He should be familiar with the plant’s 


fire fighting equipment. 
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Qualifications of a Good 
Watchman 


In addition to outlining the mental, 
moral and physical qualifications pre- 
viously mentioned, it is noted that a 
watchman must have sufficient intel- 
ligence and be of such temperament 
that he will not become confused in 
the event of an emergency. He should 
be old enough to have sound judgment 
and young enough for the physical 
stamina required on the job. 


Instructing the Watchman 


The watchman should be impressed 
as to the responsibility which he owes 
to management and his fellow-em- 
ployees. A thorough course of instruc- 
tion would cover at least these topics: 

He should be acquainted with the 
general nature of manufacturing oper- 
ations, with a specific knowledge of 
those which involve inherent or spe- 
cial hazards most likely to create 
trouble. 

He should be thoroughly familiar 
with all fire protection equipment, both 
manual and automatic, and with its 
operation, especially the location of all 
sprinkler valves and what each con- 
trols. 

He should know the location of 
public fire alarm boxes and all meth- 
ods of transmitting an alarm, the ad- 
mission of public fire apparatus to the 
property, and how to cooperate with 
the public fire department. 

He should be instructed as to notifi- 
cation of named plant officials in case 
of emergency. 

Finally, he should know how to pre- 


PLANT CLEANLINESS is important to 
the watchman. He sees that hazardous 
waste materials, paint and oil soaked rags 
or sweepings have been safely disposed of. 


pare complete reports to management 
covering the performance of his duties. 


The Watchman and Fire 
Prevention 


In the performance of his duties, 
while making regular rounds through- 
out the plant, the watchman is in a 
position not only to detect and correct 
potentially unsafe conditions which 
otherwise might develop into a serious 
fire, but he is also able to discover a 
fire in its incipiency. 

The watchman should, therefore, be 
entirely familiar not only with the 
principles of fire prevention but also 
with appropriate first aid fire fighting 
equipment for use in an emergency. 


The Watchman’s Responsibility 
to Plant Management 


Once management has selected, 
trained and instructed watchman per- 
sonnel for the protection of its plant, 
management should expect, and is en- 
titled to receive, the services of men 
who loyally live up to the high stand- 
ards required in this important job. 

The watchman should be conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties, 
noting infractions of plant regulations 
and reporting them, barring trespass- 
ers or personal visitors. 

He should be alert for all emergen- 
cies, with special attention being given 
to known hazardous areas. 

In no other position does the phrase 
“Punctuality is a Virtue” apply more 
significantly than in that of the watch- 
man. 

(Continued on page 37) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION SHOULD BE 
PAID TO HAZARDOUS PROCESSES, 
such as driers, furnaces, spray-rooms, etc. 
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HE MAKES HIS ROUNDS punctually and 
completely. 


LOCKING THE GATES AND DOORS 
is an important watchman duty. 


CONTINUALLY ON THE LOOKOUT for 
deficiencies in the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, the watchman checks the sprinkler 
equipment. 








Two Ways to Explain 
Your Company’s Progress 


HERE are several methods being 

used today by an ever-increasing 

number of industries to acquaint 
employees, customers and community 
neighbors and stockholders with their 
economic progress. Because of the im- 
portance of securing the sympathetic 
understanding and cooperation of these 
groups Connecticut Industry repro- 
duces on this and the opposite page, 
actual examples of two methods used 
this year to explain 1948 accomplish- 
ment. 


The first example is an actual letter 
written on March 11, 1949, by the 
president of a large Michigan Com- 
pany to all employees, which closed 
with his personal signature. This letter 
is one of several he writes during the 
year to employees, stockholders and 
customers to keep all three groups ad- 
vised of all important developments 
—past or future—pertaining to the 
company or those likely to affect its 
operations. In a letter to the editor of 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY, the presi- 
dent of this company stressed his faith 
in the “letter method” to keep all three 
groups cooperating together most effec- 
tively to advance the best interests of 
the company and the groups interested 
in it. 

The second method—advertising in 
community papers—is well illustrated 
by the reproduction, on the opposite 
page, of a recent advertisement pub- 
lished in the Hartford Courant and 
other papers circulating in the Thomp- 
sonville plant community area. It is 
one of a series of four advertisements 
that have been published by Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company to demon- 
strate the social contribution being 
made as a result of the company’s oper- 
ations in Thompsonville during 1948. 
Because of the simplicity of this pres- 
entation, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to present facts about any 
company’s operations more effectively 
than has been done by the Bigelow- 
Sanford Company. Both the “letter” 
and “advertising” methods shown here 
may be adapted by any company de- 
siring to improve its relationships with 
its customers, employees, stockholders 
and its community neighbors. 


To All Employees: March 11 


When I wrote to you a few weeks ago about our recent dividend action, I prom 
tell you more about our 1948 operations when the financial report was ready. This 
was released yesterday. 


Our 1948 production, sales and earnings measured in dollars, were the highest 
history of the Company. Three reasons contributed to this result: First, there was a 
demand for AmSeCo products; second, improved material supply and greater efficic 
operation helped us to better meet the demand; and, third, we received higher pri 
our products. 


In 1948, the net sales were $22,529,375. What happened to this money? How 
used? Here is a brief picture of its distribution: 


Cents 

Pmbrtnnnnls Dionerinks ard Gerwas 5. .oon...cn enc ssescnnoceccnsscceccesecesceceaceses 52.9 
NR ee ons «oc Sis icp cmpclcuppekunacancnipaveseeeens 34.7 
Interest on Debt ........ 0.2 
_ a eee Se 5.0 
SR ae 1.0 
EI oe i ‘ om ; 2.0 
Put back into the business ............ ; : s 4.2 
BI Nts tie deri ce nn ae 100.0 


Let me discuss each of these with you. 


We purchased nearly $12,000,000 worth of materials and supplies and services in 
This went for coal, electricity, packing boxes, steel, office supplies, sand paper, | 
veneer, pig iron, shipping charges, freight bills and the hundreds of other items t 
need to run our business. Most of these items cost more in 1948 than they cost 
previous year. 


The cost of human energy is represented by payrolls. Our total payrolls, both in 
Rapids and in the field, came to more than seven and a half million dollars. Nea 
and a half million went to Grand Rapids employees. 


Taxes are paid to federal, state and local governments and are required by lav 
direct tax bill largely for income and real estate taxes for 1948 is about a million « 
This amount does not include sales taxes or any indirect taxes. 


The picture of our 1948 operations must be considered in the light of curren 
tionary conditions. Depreciation is one point to note. This term is used to repres 
wearing out of our buildings and equipment. Here is where present high repla 
costs enter in very strongly. Under today’s tax regulations, we are only allowed to 
to cost of operations a limited percentage of the original costs to make these replace 
Actual replacement cost is much higher today. In fact, to replace buildings and equ 
acquired before the war would take more than twice as much money today; conseq 
the company’s depreciation allowance is grossly inadequate. As an example, a spot 
cost $1,500 in 1936. Today’s price is $3,500. 


The net earnings of the Company which is the amount left after all expenses, 
ing taxes, have been paid were $1,396,861 in 1948. This was 6.2 cents of the sales 
and is in line with the average of 6.03 cents for the five representative prewar 
1935-1939. Of these earnings of $1,396,861, $442,124 was paid out as cash divide 
the 2,500 stockholders who own the company. These dividends were the return the 
of the business received for the use of their money. In 1948, for each dollar paid 
owners, $17.66 was paid to employees and $2.57 was paid in taxes. 


More than $900,000 of the net earnings was kept in the business because it is 
to keep the business functioning. This is important to our future success. The mon 
used for new buildings such as the Quonset huts, and equipment like the spray-bon 
Bodiform hot press to mention just a few, and to build up working capital beca' 
prices of nearly everything—steel, lumber, coal, as well as wages—are about doub! 
they were before the war. 


Today, it takes about twice as much working capital (money on which to do bu 
to carry an account of a customer, as it did ten years ago to carry the same customer 
the same number of theatre chairs or school desks. 


The year 1948 was a good year because we worked together as a team to ov 
the problems that faced us. This record of 1948 was not attained by one man or one 
but by the entire organization. Expressions of appreciation are due to our employe 
customers, our suppliers and to the dealer and distributor groups for their cooperatic 

The year 1949 will present new problems because business is becoming mucl 
competitive. We will have to fight harder to make the sales necessary to mainté 
position. I am confident, however, that with the kind of teamwork we have had in tl 
we will be able to get our share of the available business. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. HENRY WRIGHT, Pr 
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On BIGELOW-SANFORD’S RECORD 
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Money from sales of our products 
















Wages and salaries of 9,000 employees - - | ee 
PAID Costs of raw materials and supplies | 7 
out Selling, advertising and other distribution 8.5% 
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Only a profitable business can stay in business. That’s why it may be of inter- 
est to citizens of Thompsonville to know how Bigelow’s profit was distributed. . 
1948 earnings were $5,196,584—-exactly 6.1% of sales. This is the same per- 
cent of profit made in 1947. 


‘ Two-thirds of this profit were put back into the business to buy new equip- 
ment and to prepare for future needs and emergencies. This money, with past 
and future profits, helps the company to stabilize its activities, employment and 
inventories in less satisfactory periods. 


The remainder of the 1948 profit was paid to Bigelow owners for the use of R D 
their money, buildings and equipment. These dividends totaled $1,832,706. It age 
is interesting to compare this amount with the $2,036,443 paid by Bigelow last f hompsonvlle 


year for employees’ vacations, holidays, insurance and hospitalization. 
Our record sales, payrolls and profits in 1948 resulted from the cooperation 
of employees, management, owners and dealers. This teamwork enabled Bigelow 


to serve more people, in greater measure than ever before. 





Third in a Series of Advertisements to Bring You More Information About Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 


Alcoholism in Industry 


By RAYMOND G. McCARTHY, Executive Director, 


HE alcoholic employee in in- 
dustry is not the broken down 
derelict of the city streets, but 
the laborer in the yard, the skilled 
worker in the factory, the salesman, 
the clerk, the executive. He does not 
ordinarily report for work in an intoxi- 
cated condition, or drink on the job. 
Most of the time he is a capable, re- 
sponsible worker—when he works and 
is not experiencing the after-effects of 
the last drinking episode. 


Extent of Problem 


Comprehensive studies of the num- 
ber of alcoholics in industry are lack- 
ing. Conservative statistical estimates 
based on the results of spot surveys 
reveal that: 

2,060,000 alcoholics are regularly 
employed. 

1,370,000 alcoholic males are em- 
ployed in manufacturing plants, by 
construction companies and by public 
utilities. 


Yale Plan Clinic, New Haven 


The male alcoholic in industry 
loses an average of 22 working days 
annually, a total of 29,700,000 work- 
ing days from the acute effects of al- 
cohol alone. In addition, the alcoholic 
loses each year 2 days more than non- 
alcoholics because of various ailments. 

The alcoholic is responsible annually 
for 1,500 fatal accidents at work, and 
2,850 fatal accidents at home, in public 
places, and in traffic. This is an acci- 
dent rate of 321 per 100,000, which 
is twice that of the non-alcoholic. 

The life span of the alcoholic is re- 
duced approximately 12 years in con- 
trast to that of the abstainer or ordi- 
nary drinker. 

A severe loss to industry occurs 
when an experienced worker or exec- 
utive at a point of service when he 
should be most productive is dismissed 
because of drinking. An analysis in a 
heavy industry of the records of 338 
employees disciplined for drinking in- 
dicates: 





Numbe 

Years of Service Employ 
1-4 years 127 
5-9 years 84 
10-14 years 55 
15-19 years 31 
25 years and over 20 


The Economic Waste Conne 
with Alcoholism in Industr 


Estimates of the cost to indust! 
alcohol addiction among employee 
staggering. No scientific study v 
takes into account the indirect as 
as the direct losses has been made. 

The Direct Costs of Alcoholisn 
related to: 

Man hours lost through absente 
charged to “illness”; disciplinary 
resulting from absenteeism amon 
coholics. 

Hospitalization and medical 
penses. 

Accidents occurring among k 
alcoholics. 

Disability payments to alcohol: 

Pension payments to alcoholics 
are retired prematurely when the 
pany has no other way of dealing 
them. 

The Indirect Costs of Alcoh 
arise from: 

Inefficiency among workers s 
ing from hang-over. 

Slow-down in production wh 
alcoholic is part of a team. 

Effect of alcoholism within a 
on safety standards, 

Effect on morale of workers ; 
ated with alcoholics on the job. 


Informed Industrial Lead 
Recognize That 


1. Alcoholism is a disorder not sy 
mous with drinking. 

2. Alcoholism is a medical as \ 
a personal problem. It is a ps 
sive disorder which does n 
spond to warnings, leaves | 
sence and threat of dismissal. 


APPROXIMATELY 1,370,000 persons recognized as alcoholics are employed by manu- 3. 
facturing plants, construction companies and public utilities. In industry alone they 

lose an average of 22 days per year or a total of 29,700,000 working days from the 
acute effects of alcohol, 


Rehabilitation of a number 
coholics within an organizatic 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The 
Ever-Lengthening 
Shadow 











ess recession to observe the cancerous growth of 
Governmental expenditures. : 


Te is no better time than during a period of busi- 
n 


Federal expenditures in the calendar year 1929 were less 
than two-thirds of the total income payments to the inhabi- 
tants of California. In 1938, Federal expenditures were 
equal to the income payments of the eleven Western states 
portrayed by the shaded areas on one of the accompanying 
maps. By 1946, however, Federal expenditures were equal 
to the aggregate income payments to all the inhabitants of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and 54 percent of Missouri. In- 
come payments to individuals consist of salaries and wages, 
dividends and interest, rents, royalties, farm and other en- 
trepreneurial income, direct relief, social security benefits, 
and other labor income. In other words, they include prac- 
tically all national income except that which is represented 
by corporate savings. 


According to the United States Treasury, Federal expendi- 
tures in 1929 amounted to around $3.3 billion, and in 1938 
to $8 billion, while in 1946 they were $44 billion, or more 
than five times as much as in the pre-war year. 


It is interesting to note that in the prosperous year 1929, 
Federal expenditures represented less than 4 percent of 
total national income, whereas in 1946 they were nearly 
25 percent. 


Federal spending has reached such astronomical propor- 
tions as to be virtually meaningless to most persons. Re- 
duced to simple arithmetic, Federal expenditures in 1946 
amounted to $1,155 per family, as compared with $250 per 
family in 1938 and $121 in 1929. 


It should be borne in mind that these expenditures cover 
only those of the Federal Government. If state and local 
governments were included, total public expenditures in 
1946 would represent about 30 percent of national income. 
In other words, the American people, in 1946, on the 
average, were devoting nearly one-third of their working 
time and effort to the Government. Although Federal ex- 
penditures have been reduced somewhat below 1945, they 
still constitute a threat to our stability and security. While 
Governmental costs are relatively rigid, national income 
fluctuates widely with the business tide. Consequently, in 
the event of a substantial decline in income, Governmental 
costs might impose a critical strain on our economy and 
cast a lengthening shadow over our future prospects. 


Reprinted from the New England Letter, published by The First National 
Bank of Boston. 
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Federal expenditures were less than two-thirds of the total 
income payments to individuals in California. 






















































































































Federal expenditures were equal to the total income payments 
to all individuals in blackened states. 








































































































Federal expenditures were equal to the total income payments 
to all individuals in the shaded areas, 














Marine Insurance 


By H. F. BEEBE 


THIS IS the sixth in a series of informative articles on the various phases 
of foreign trade. Written by a veteran export man these articles may be 
used as a safe guide by either novices in the export field or students. 


KNOWLEDGE of the origin and 

development of Marine Insur- 

ance, while fascinating reading, 
is not essential to the exporter of to- 
day whose primary interest is to secure 
insurance adequate to meet the wishes 
of his customer and secure such protec- 
tion for himself as, in his opinion, the 
transaction may require. 


However, it is not amiss to mention 
that the original practice was for a 
number of people to share in the in- 
surance in different percentages. Each 
of these signed his name with the 
amount of the risk he assumed. They 
came to be known as underwriters. 
This practice or plan was made fa- 
mous by Lloyds of London which is 
still a great institution with a world- 
wide reputation. 


The possible difficulty and cost, 
real or imaginary, of legal steps in case 
of dispute involving a number of un- 
derwriters, led to the establishment of 
Insurance companies or Assurance 
companies as they are generally called 
in England. 


Marine insurance is in some respects 
very different from other lines of in- 
surance. 


All Risk Insurance is a fairly recent 
term applied to Marine policies cover- 
ing all Marine risks including theft 
and pilferage and non-delivery. It does 
not cover riot and civil commotion, 
war, breakage, or leakage. 


With few exceptions there are no 
tariff rates or standards conditions. 
This business is competitive both as 
to rates and conditions. 


In the case of most other types of 
insurance, in event of a loss you re- 
ceive only the value of the goods de- 
stroyed. Under a Marine policy you 
may insure for an amount in excess of 
the value of the goods to cover freight 
and other shipping expenses plus a 
reasonable amount as an anticipated 
profits or against possible losses which 


might result from the non-arrival of 
the goods. 


In most cases of manufactured 





HERBERT F. BEEBE 


goods, it is customary to figure the 
cost of the goods and shipping ex- 
penses and add about 10% unless 
otherwise advised by your customer. 
Sometimes 15 or 20 or 25% is justi- 
fied by special circumstances, but more 
than that might be looked upon with 
some suspicion by the insurance com- 
pany. 

While coverage can be placed direct 
with an insurance company, most firms 
place the business through a broker 
or agent, as he is in a position through 
his experience to suggest a form of 
policy best suited to your needs, get 
favorable rates, and take care of the 
collection of claims. As he is paid by 
the Insurance company on a commis- 
sion basis, it should not cost you any 
more to deal through him. 


Insurance can be covered by an in- 
dividual policy for each shipment but 
where frequent shipments are made, 
the common practice is to arrange for 
an open policy under which certificates 
are issued in the office of the exporter. 

Under this arrangement the exporter 
makes out one set to go with the docu- 
ments, sends one copy to the company 
and retains one for his files. 
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These certficates contain th 
cipal conditions of the policy. 


The coverage furnished by y« 
icy is of utmost importance. 


First: —What does it cover 
erally speaking it is the so-calle 
of the sea or marine perils fo: 
a schedule of rates for differer 
is furnished. For added pre 
theft and pilferage, breakage, 
insurance, etc., can be added. V 
and “War Risk Extended Tr: 
ment” coverage ordinarily can 
tained. Marine extension clause 
usually included in the basic fo 
the quoted rate is based on it 
included. 


Second:—To what extent 
cover? It should of course, cov 
eral average which would pro 
owner in the case of any act 
Master of the vessel for the be 
all which resulted in damage ¢ 
fice of some portion of the car 
small amount of loss is | 
against the entire cargo and 
surance protects you again: 
claims. 


Take another case where 
other causes for which the 
not responsible destroys some 
goods. This would not be a 
average and you would want 
this loss covered by your pol: 
customary clause in such case: 
of Particular Average unless 
ing to 3% or subject to 3% P 
Average. In some cases, th 
“each case or package separ: 
sured” is added which means 
Insurance Company pays in 
damage is over 3% on any 
Without these words the 
would only accrue if the 
amounted to 3% of the enti 
ment. 


Third:—From and to wha 
does it cover? Originally these 
covered from the time the go 
laden on the vessel until disct 
destination. Now they are , 
written to cover from the ti 
leave your plant until receive 
warehouse of your customer, ' 
tain limitations as to time t 
remain on docks or in w 
awaiting transshipment. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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"On several occasions 
we would have had to 
discontinue opera- 
tions were it not 
for the timely 
arrival of steel 
from Reliance." 


Cnsiselin Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Scarce .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . 


..” “Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” 


. “Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area” .. . “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . ‘You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out” . . . ““ You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” .. . etc. . . . ete. 


Rapteanee ban Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


TSC USRM RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION» 


“PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
STEEL send 


General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
iN Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION 
PRODUCERS OF ; 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, iaiewenety p er Mich. 
New York, St. Lovis, Toledo, W 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


a * * 
I Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths ... 
_ Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ...HOT ROLLED PICKLED © 
STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . ae Rolled...Hot Rolled | 
Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . or Terne . @ebeeniata. 


es eee: setae iso ani 


STATE and EDMUND STS. (Veniden) > New Haven 7, Connecticut 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN | 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT 
















Gartford Machine Serew Co. 


SEPEY WANE ROOTS - COLD HEADED PRORNLTS 








August 4, 1948 


Roger Sherman Transfer Company 
East Hartford, Connecticut 


Attention: Mr. Romeo Gosselin 
Gentlemen: 


We feel that you are entitled to an ex- 
pression of our appreciation and our con- 
gratulations for the very excellent manner 
in which you conducted the moving opera- 
tion of our plant from Hartford to 
Windsor. 


To the best of my knowledge there was 
no important damage or loss of any sort, 
and your whole organization was most 
cooperative in getting the moving done on 
time and with a minimum disruption of 
production. ; 

Also many thanks for my last ride out 
of the old plant which I shall long 


remember. 
Bis sad 
ahiay lor 


President 





- ““Congratulatior 


Roger Sherman 
for a Job Well Done 


Says / 
J. A. Taylor, President 


HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO 


THE JOB: 


Last year we moved the complete plant of the 
Machine Screw Co. from Hartford: to Wilson, < 
of six miles. We loaded all equipment and 1 
from 21 scattered buildings, moved it over 

and set it in place in the new beautiful buildir 
by 300 ft. — with a total floor space of 3( 
We also installed shafting, and lagged the mac 
the floor. 


WE USED: 


2 truck cranes—4 lift trucks—4 shop tractors- 


STATISTICS: 


There were 1050 machines with an approxima 
of 4500 tons. 


There were 286 low-bed trailer loads. 


There were 918 truck loads of stock and mis 
materials with an approximate weight of 5000 # 


There were 32 van loads of office furniture. 


TIME: 


This job was completed in a total of 29 da 
which were used to move the machinery. We | 
average of 50 machines every day. Equipr 
moved by department, while production con 
other departments. 


CUSTOMER PLEASED? 


Read: unsolicited letter from Mr. Taylor at th 


When you have equipment or machinery to mc 
machine or 1000 loads, when you need crane s 
or steel erected, hauling or rigging: 


Call Roger Sherman 


ROGER SHERMAD 
TRANSFER COMPANY 


469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, 


Telephones 
Hartford 8-4106 Springfield 6-¢ 
Albany, N. Y. 3-: 


New Haven 6-1368 
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B. FRANKLIN CONNER, execu- 
tive vice president of Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, has re- 
cently been advanced to the presidency 
of the firm, succeeding Graham H. 
Anthony, who has been named chair- 
man of the board. 

Other changes announced by the 
board of directors include the election 
of Richard S. Havourd as vice presi- 
dent in addition to his former position 
as company secretary, and the election 
of three new directors. 

Mr. Conner, a leading plastics en- 
gineer, joined Colt’s 24 years ago, after 
serving as president of Conner & Latin, 
Newark, N. J., whose plastics products 
business was acquired by the Hartford 
frm. He received his engineering 
training at Newark Tech. and New 
York University. He became executive 
vice president of Colt’s in 1946. 

Mr. Anthony was graduated from 
North Carolina State College. He was 
formerly connected with the W. L. Gil- 
bert Clock Company, Winsted, and 
later with Allen Manufacturing Com- 
pany as secretary. He was elected 
president of Veeder-Root in 1932, and 
is now chairman of its board. He has 
served as a Colt’s director since 1936. 

The new management changes with- 
in the organization mark another chap- 
ter in the post war realignment of the 
company. The process began during 
World War II, when Mr. Anthony 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 
about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


SINCE 


SO. MP ANF 


left the presidency of Veeder-Root to 
direct Colt’s affairs at a critical period 
in the firm’s long history. 


x *k 


A PROGRAM OF INTERESTING 
AND IMPORTANT TOPICS is 
being planned for the Oil-Heat Insti- 
tute’s 26th annual convention to be 
held in Boston in conjunction with the 
National Oil Heat Exposition, May 
16-20. 

The Exposition will take place at 
Mechanics’ Hall, and Convention 
meetings and sessions, which have been 
scheduled at times not to conflict with 
the Exposition, will be held at the 
Statler Hotel. 

The Institute’s convention plans in- 
clude its annual meeting, directors and 
committee meetings, the Burning Oils 
Industry session, Dealer Day session, 
Architects and Engineering Day ses- 
sion and the OHI’s annual banquet 
and entertainment. 


xk * 


EDITORS AND STAFF MEMBERS 
of the several hundred magazines and 
bulletins, generally known as “house 
organs,”. published by companies in 
Southern New England, had an oppor- 
tunity to go back to school for a day 
on April 13. With the cooperation of 
the University of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut Industrial Editors Asso- 
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THE PHOTO on this month’s cover by Bo 
and Joan Steffanson of West Hartford, is 
a typical Spring “shot” of an old church 
in Essex, Connecticut. 


ciation sponsored an institute that day 
at Storrs. 

The institute opened at 11:00 A. M. 
with a talk by Dr. Albert N. Jorgen- 
sen, president of the university. Speak- 
ers included Herbert F. Heil of Day- 
ton, Ohio, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Industrial Editors; 
K. C. Pratt of New York, company 
publications counsellor and editor of 
STET; H. P. Forman, copy manager 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; John P. Cummiskey, assistant 
state editor of the Hartford Courant; 
Attorney Fleming James, member of 
the Yale Law School faculty. 
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DONALD H. CULVER has been 
appointed to the post of divisional 
auditor of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division, United Aircraft Corporation. 
Mr. Culver succeeds to the position 
left vacant by the death of Frank C. 
Redfield. 

Richard A. Terhune and Joseph P. 
O’Brien have been advanced to assist- 
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PRODUCTION COSTS 


There isn't much you can do 
about the cost of raw material 

. no doubt your manufactur- 
ing operations have been stream- 
lined to a fine degree of effi- 
ciency. But how about your 
methods of materials handling? 


Production Equipment Co. en- 
gineers will apply their broad ex- 
perience to your problems and 
make recommendations to in- 
crease plant production and re- 
duce handling costs. Our survey 
of your operations costs you noth- 
ing. Try it. 








Write today for your 
FREE copy of this il- 
lustrated book show- 
ing practical solu- 
tions to many 
material handling 
problems. 
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ant divisional auditors and Wilbur D. 
Emmons has taken over the position 
of facilities accountant. 

Mr. Culver has been with Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft since June, 1942, 
when he was engaged as payroll and 
tabulating accountant for the division's 
wartime East Longmeadow plant. He 
was named assistant divisional auditor 
in September, 1946, a position from 
which he advances to his new assign- 
ment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN 
MADE BY The Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, of two new fountain washer 
brushes for washing cars, trains, trucks, 
busses, windows, etc. The oblong 
brush, generally recommended for 
trailer trucks, trains and other large 
surfaces, is a mixture of heavy nylon 


dustrial construction activity th 
out the area served by the New 
system.” Mr. Whittemore bas 
prediction on the fact that r 
over thirty industries and concer: 
purchased a total of 400 acres | 
in the Southern New Englar 
Southeastern New York Stat 
served by the New Haven. 

“The various industries resp 
for this unusual activity,” cot 
President Whittemore, “plan t 
new factories, warehouses, 
plants, or additions to their 
facilities. 

“All of this planned develop: 
in addition to the strides m 
manufacturers along our lines 
1948 when 160 industries locat 
plants or warehouses or expand 
existing facilities in New Have 
road territory, thereby creating 





THESE TWO NEW FOUNTAIN WATER BRUSHES have recently been adde 


Fuller Brush Co. line. 


and stiff black horsetail hair, four rows 
of material with a three inch trim, 
staple-set in a hard rubber block ten 
inches long and two inches wide. The 
round brush for washing cars, win- 
dows and smaller surfaces, is made of 
the same materials and has a seven inch 
cleaning surface. 

The handle unit includes an alu- 
minum nozzle which is attached to the 


. brush head with four bolts. The over- 


all length of the brush is 64 inches. It 
weighs 36 oz. in the oblong style and 
34 oz. in the round. 
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ACCORDING TO LAURENCE F. 
WHITTEMORE, president of the 
New Haven Railroad, “The year 1949 
promises to be a year of continuing in- 
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new jobs. No further proof sh 
needed to indicate that New | 
continues to demonstrate ec 
vitality in today’s competitive 
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A DIVIDEND OF $1.50 
SHARE on the capital stock 
Southern New England Te! 
Company for the first quarter « 
was declared by the directors 
company at a recent board mee 

The directors also recommet 
the stockholders that the par 
the company’s capital stock be : 
from $100 to $25 per share a 
the company issue four new sh 
each of the 600,000 shares nx 
standing. 
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F $1.50 PER 
ral stock of The 
land Telephone 
quarter of 1949 
directors of the 
yoard meeting. 

recommended to 
the par value of 
stock be reduced 
1 share and that 
ir new shares for 
shares now out- 


AN EXAMINATION OF Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman’s packaged templates proves the 
value of the new kits to electrical design- 
ers, engineers, installation and mainte- 
nance men. 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL motor 
control layout aid for electrical design- 
ers, engineers, installation and main- 
tenance men is being offered by the 
Arrow-Hart Division of The Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford. The item consists of a packet 
of actual size templates, giving exact 
dimensions of Arrow-Hart’s complete 
line of starters, relays, transformers, 
terminal blocks and contactors. 

Each template is printed on durable 
bristol board, reproduced in sharp, 
black outline suitable for tracing. The 
manufacturer claims that A-H tem- 
plates enable layout men to quickly 
visualize space and size arrangements 
for installation of motor controls; that 
because each template is cut to exact 
control dimensions, less time is lost 
afriving at proper location and instal- 
lation patterns, guesswork is elimi- 
nated and man-hours saved. 

The templates are packaged in a 
file-sized envelope containing 47 tem- 
plates, a listing of each and a reply 
catd for use when additional templates 
or kits are needed. 
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THE ELECTION OF MAURICE 
STANLEY as chairman of the board 
of directors of Hart and Cooley Com- 
pany, Incorporated of New Britain has 
been announced. Mr. Stanley, also 
chairman of the board of the Fafnir 
Company, succeeds Norman P. Cooley, 
retired. 

Norman P. Cooley, 2nd, has been 
elected a vice president of Hart and 
Cooley. He will continue as assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


xk 
THE INITIAL STEP in a million 


dollar expansion program of the 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Company was 
approved recently at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of the company, 
when it was voted to issue 36,000 
shares of capital stock to finance pipe- 
line extensions. 

The proceeds from the sale of stock 
will supply a 48-inch cast iron pipe 
from Hemlock Dam, down Black 
Rock Turnpike to Stillson Rock, Fair- 
field. 

x * * 


A TWO-WAY COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SYSTEM for use by television 
and radio installation crews is now in 
production by The Wheeler Insulated 
Wire Company, Inc., Waterbury. The 
manufacturer claims the equipment 
makes much easier the installation of 


television sets, effecting a constant 
vocal contact between the workman 
adjusting the antenna on the roof and 
the man at the TV receiver. 

The system consists of two high im- 
pedance sound-powered, high-fidelity 
telephone handsets; requires no bat- 
teries or other power supply. The cord 
set of each unit is equipped with two 
rubber-insulated test clips, making 
connection quick and positive. The 
system is activated by attaching the 
clip leads of the handsets to two-con- 
ductor full metallic wire or single 
wire, ground return circuit. 

Police, fire, flood and other emer- 
gency crews are also said to be benefited 
by the use of these handsets in view 
of the speed and ease of installation 
under conditions usually adverse to 
two-way communications. 
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ENGINEERING... 
HERE AND ABROAD 


Key industries throughout the world employ 


our complete civil, mechanical and electrical 


Centralizing responsibility in this one or- 
ganization combines economy with efficiency 


when you plan renovation, modernization and 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


industrial surveys and reports 
manufacturing and processing plants 
public utility and industrial power plants 
sewage disposal plants 
electrical sub-stations and transmission lines 
oil and gas pipe lines 
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industrial buildings and laboratories 
mining operations 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Waste Paper—All Grades 
Rags—New Cloth Cuttings 


Let us clean your plant of obso- 
lete materials, correspondence 
and forms. We have the equip- 
ment and men to do it efficiently. 


I. Hershman & Co., Inc. 


New Haven Phone 5-4177 


The A. C. Loveland Co. 
Hartford Phone 2-3145 
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ENGINEERING CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


e SPECIAL MACHINES 

e MACHINE WORK 
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e COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES 
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FINISHES 
YOUNGBERG BROS. 
PHONE 1816 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





We specialize in. . . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 


GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Designers and Manufacturers 


of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 
Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 
Progressive -— Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 


THE 
SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
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COMMERCIAL 
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Packaging, Packing, Shipping 


THE MERCER & STEWART CO. 
14 Sigourney St. 
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INCREASED SALES VOLUI 
lower distribution costs, higher pre 
better customer relations, and lc 
personnel turnover are some of 
results that can be expected from 
cessful sales training, according | 
survey of selected companies \ 
progressive sales training program 
The survey was made by the Po 
holders Service Bureau of the Mi 
politan Life Insurance Company, ir 
operation with The National Fec 
tion of Sales Executives and the 
tional Society of Sales Training E 
utives. Findings of the survey | 
been published by the Metropo 
in the report “Training Salesm 
which was issued as a part of 
Metropolitan's continuing prograr 
services to group-insured compani 
Included in the report is inform: 
on the following subjects: The s 
of successful sales training orga 
tions; the development of a trai 
program; training methods avail 
size of the training group; trai 
aids; outlines and guides for co 
ence leaders; and training facil 
Also included are charts showins 
training organizations of several 
panies; job descriptions of sales 
sonnel and training representa 
and sales training program outlin 
several selected companies. 
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EDCAN LABORATORIES, 
South Norwalk, has recently annot 
the development of a new flask 
made of stainless steel, spotwelde 

The new flask ring is recomme 
by its maker for use in laborat 
since it can be immersed in 
water or oil baths and steam cl 
or washed after use. The ring 
available in seven sizes, or in s 


seven. 
xk * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF | 
YALE LOCKS and materials 
dling equipment, and the constr 
of new plants and facilities ¢ 
1948, have not only strengthene 
position of The Yale & Towne ! 
facturing Company in its tradi 
markets, but will also enable the 
pany to serve important new m: 
it is stated by Calvert Carey, pre 
in the 80th annual report to 
holders. 

The report describes labor re! 
in Yale & Fowne plants as buil 
program of “frank communi 
with all employees about the con 
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IT OF NEW 
materials han- 
he construction 
cilities during 
rengthened the 
Towne Manu- 
its traditional 
nable the com- 
t new markets, 
Carey, president 
sport to stock- 


labor relations 
ts as built on a 
communication 
it the company, 








its problems, its objectives, and its 
progress.” Mr. Carey stated that, “This 
program, in which ‘cooperation based 
upon understanding’ is a major prin- 
ciple, is believed to be essential to the 
welfare of stockholders, employees, 
customers, the communities in which 
plants are located, and all others con- 
cerned with the successful operation of 
Yale & Towne.” 

The company’s two major fields of 
manufacture: locks and builders’ fin- 
ishing hardware, and materials han- 
dling equipment, are depicted on the 
front and back covers of the annual 
report, issued this year in a new for- 
mat—enlarged and illustrated for the 


first time. 
2 & @ 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
about its new line of speed reducers 
is available in a new 44-page bulletin 
just issued by Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., Buffalo. 

The new bulletin gives simple, easy- 
to-understand directions for selecting 
speed reducers of the horsepower and 
speed required, and will be of interest 
and practical value to engineers re- 
sponsible for the selection, operation, 
and maintenance of power transmis- 
sion units. Contents include complete 
descriptions of units of the single and 
double reduction types, specifications, 
horsepower rating tables, overhung 
load capacities, dimensions and 
weights. 
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STAMFORD WAS IDENTIFIED 
as the “oil burner capital of the world” 
in the second industrial exhibit on the 
banking floor of the’ Stamford Trust 
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PETRO’S EXHIBIT AT THE STAMFORD TRUST COMPANY, STAMFORD. 


Company. It was a display of the prod- 
ucts of the Petroleum Heat and Power 
Company. 

One panel in the exhibit lists “Pe- 
tro’s three principal responsibilities: to 
customers—to offer the finest oil heat- 
ing products and services; to employes 
—to furnish good wages, modern facil- 
ities and personal opportunity; and to 
stockholders—to provide a fair return 
on job-making investment money.” 

Large photo murals in the exhibit 
show various phases of company oper- 
ations, including research, refining and 
transportation activities. On display 
are various models of oil heating 
equipment manufactured by Petro, 
ranging from a winter air conditioning 
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unit for small homes to a large indus- 
trial burner. 

The showing of the products of the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company 
was the second in a continuing series 
of demonstrations planned by the bank 
to dramatize the importance of local 
industrial production to community 
prosperity. 
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JAMES P. GANTLEY, comptroller, 
has recently been elected secretary of 
Fenn Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford. 

Before joining Fenn, Mr. Gantley 
was associated with the accounting 
firms of Price, Waterhouse & Co., and 


PHONE 2-0193 





Hadfield, Rothwell, Soule & Coates, as 
a senior accountant. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Chapter, National 
Association of Credit Men, and for- 
merly served as a director of Hartford 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants. 


THE SUPERIOR’ ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Bristol, is currently of- 
fering a 500 VA instantaneous elec- 
tronic voltage regulator, catalogued as 
Stabiline Type IE51005. 

Input voltage range of the new regu- 
lator is given as 95-135 volts. The out- 


For happier workers 
pulling for higher profits 
in YOUR COMPANY 





HERE’S A PLAN THAT: 
1. Encourages increased loyalty among employees 


2. Helps reduce employee turnover 


3. Provides a solution to the problem of over-age 


employees 


4. Gives more incentive for younger employees 


5. Builds greater financial security for employees 


6. Improves public relations 


Hundreds of American firms have 
asked for the help of The Con- 
necticut Mutual in setting up 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
to achieve all these objectives. 
The Connecticut Mutual has a 
special department for tailor- 


making pension programs to meet - 
the specific needs of many types 
of organizations. Telephone or 
write, today, for a copy of our 
free book, “Pension Trusts—their 
advantages to Employers and Em- 
ployees.”” No cost or obligation. 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


79 NO. MAIN STREET 
Waterbury 


205 CHURCH STREET 
New Haven 


272 MAIN STREET 
New Britain 


The Conrectiout Wtutual 
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put voltage range is said to be a 
able between 110 and 120 volt 
arriving at the final design for the 
unit, the company states that, i 
interests of maintenance and re 
ment, all tubes but one in the un 
of standard manufacture—the s 
tube, while being built to Suy 
Electric’s specifications, is said » 
made by a well-known manufa 
and is easily obtainable. 
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ALBERT S. REDWAY, has 
named president and general ma 
of The American Paper Goods 
pany, Kensington. Mr. Redway 
formerly vice president and g 
manager of the Geometric Tool 
pany of New Haven. 

A native of Massachusetts ; 
graduate of Massachusetts Instit 
Technology, he began his career 
the Old Colony Envelope Comp: 
Westfield. In 1925 he went t 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., in An 
becoming vice president and m: 
of manufacturing in 1937. In 19 
joined the Geometric Tool Con 
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R. WALLACE AND |: 
MANUFACTURING COMP. 
Wallingford, has announced that 
ations of the sterling and plate 
ware and hollow handle depar 
of the firm’s Middletown subs 
the Middlesex Silver Company 
been transferred to the Walli: 
plant. 

The Middlesex company wil 
tinue operations with a work fc 
from 40 to 50 persons, handlin 
contracted work on hollowwa 
long as the present demand fo 
products continues.” 
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JOHN E. ECHLIN, president 
Echlin Manufacturing Company 
Haven, has been chosen to he 
Connecticut Branch of the N 
Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Echlin is a director of th 
Haven County Manufacturers’ | 
ation and was a director of th 
Haven Chamber of Commerce 
years. 

Other New Haven men chx 
serve with him are Thomas I. $ 
works manager of the Winches 
peating Arms Company. Mr. 
who has been treasurer of the 
zation for several years, was re 
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president of the 
Company, New 
sen to head the 
yf the National 
ion. 

ctor of the New 
acturers’ Associ- 
tor of the New 
ommerce for six 


men chosen to 
omas I. S. Boak, 
Winchester Re- 
any. Mr. Boak, 
sr of the organi- 
rs, was reelected 


to the same post. Charles H. Costello, 
Jr., assistant treasurer of C. Cowles and 
Company; and Beauford H. Reeves, 
vice president and general manager of 
Rockbestos Products Corporation, were 
appointed to the board of directors. 


x * * 


CHANGES IN _ DIVISIONAL 
STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES have 
been announced by the New Depar- 
ture Division of General Motors. Ed- 
ward E. Gill, who has been serving as 
general production manager has been 
appointed an assistant to the general 
manager. Robert T. Collins, director of 
personnel for the past four years, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Gill as general production 
manager. 

As assistant to the general manager, 
Mr. Gill’s chief activities will be pub- 
lic relations, coordinating and han- 
dling the division’s interests with busi- 
ness and community organizations, 
conducting real estate affairs, develop- 
ing analyses and advising on economic 
conditions as they affect New Depart- 
ture’s business. ‘ 

The duties of the general produc- 
tion manager, the position to which 
Mr. Collins has been transferred, have 
been revised and will now include 
scheduling of production, control of 
inventories and responsibility of ship- 
ping departments. 

The appointment of Louis C. Free- 
man, Jr., as personnel manager of the 
Meriden New Departure plant has also 
been announced. Mr. Freeman suc- 
ceeds Harry E. Byman, who has been 
named assistant to the division’s acting 
director of personnel: 


x kk 


LELAND G. HARWOOD, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Taylor 
and Fenn Company, died recently at 
Hartford Hospital. 

He joined the firm in 1914 and was 
made assistant secretary in 1920. He 
was elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer in 1944. He was associated at 
one time with the former City Bank 
and Trust Company. 

He is survived by his wife, a sister 
and two brothers. 


x *k * 


A RECORD NUMBER OF CALLS 
were placed to and from Connecticut 
telephones during 1948, and 44,675 
telephones were added to the network 
of The Southern New England Tele- 


phone Company, bringing the total in 
service at the end of the year to 690,- 
561, according to the company’s 1948 
annual report to stockholders. 

Expansion of plant and equipment 
required last year to meet the con- 
tinued high demand for telephone serv- 
ice, together with replacements and 
improvements, resulted in the largest 
construction program in the company’s 
history. Gross expenditures for con- 
struction amounted to $23,018,833. 

In releasing the report Allerton F. 
Brooks, the company’s president, said 
that while earnings results for 1948 
were favorable, estimated returns for 
1949, based on trends already devel- 
oped, show a levelling off slightly be- 
low 1948. “We have taken positive 
steps,” he said, “to measure costs 
against results and to accomplish every 
possible economy while still going for- 
ward with a very large construction 
program. This challenge has been ac- 
cepted by telephone employees in the 
best traditions of the business, and I 
am confident that we shall successfully 
meet the problems of the future.” 


x kk 


AT A RECENT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the stockholders of The Bris- 
tol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Joseph 
H. Hyde was elected vice president of 
the firm. He has served the company 
as superintendent since 1941, and a 
director since 1946, and will continue 
in those positions. 


x *k * 


THE BRIDGEPORT PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION, will be held this year 
as a part of the Barnum Festival at 
Pleasure Beach, Bridgeport, June 7-14. 

The Exposition, which will be spon- 
sored by the Bridgeport Chamber of 
Commerce, will afford to the city’s 
business and. manufacturing organiza- 
tions an Opportunity to present the 
story of their progress in a colorful and 
festive atmosphere. 

For the benefit of exhibitors and vis- 
itors, it is planned to departmentalize 
the Festival itself with three main 
divisions, Industry, Better Homes, 
and Transportation. Such a breakdown 
has been designed to provide an excep- 
tional opportunity for the people of 
Bridgeport and the many visitors to 
the Barnum Festival to acquire a bet- 
ter understanding, knowledge, and 
appreciation of the industrial and com- 
mercial establishments of the city, and 
their part in the country’s progress. 
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Eastern Machinery Co. 


Factory at 


NEW HAVEN 


CONTROL ROOM of Sikorsky Aircraft’s rotor blade test installation with test p 


seen through window and guard cage. 


A TEST STAND FOR HELICOP- 
TER MAIN ROTORS that can 
handle blades measuring 45 feet from 
root to tip is now operating at Sikor- 
sky Aircraft, Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation. This means that ro- 
tor systems with a disc diameter of 90 
feet, approximating the wing spread 
of a 21 passenger DC-3, can be tested 
when the need develops. 

Constructed simultaneously with Si- 
korsky’s new manufacturing facilities, 
this new test installation is designed 
for experimental investigation, as well 
as the routine inspection of production 
units. Loads up to 45,000 pounds of 
vertical thrust, 90,000 pounds of side 
force at the top of the stand, and 107,- 
000 pounds of torque can be handled 
with safety, according to General Man- 
ager B. L. Whelan. 

The new equipment consists of two 
basic units. A 26 foot high pedestal 
topped by a rotor head provides the 
pivot on which blades will be whirled. 
Motive power and observation room 
are in an adjoining two-floor structure. 

“For the present a backlog of experi- 
mentation will fill the new test stand’s 
schedule,” Mr. Whelan said. “Later on 
regular production rotor work will be 
undertaken.” 
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TWO CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRIALISTS have recently been 
named to committees of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, accord- 
ing to an announcement by NAM 
president Wallace F. Bennett. 
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Roland M. Bixler, presiden 
general manager, J-B-T Instru 
Inc., of New Haven, has bee 
pointed vice chairman of the 
mittee on Federal Subsidies. 
newly-formed committee of 70 
facturers is preparing to exami 
appraise all direct government s 
programs. 

F. I. Newton, secretary and § 
manager, G. & O. Manufacturi 
New Haven, has been appoii 
member of the Employee Benef 
Social Security Committee 
NAM. Mr. Bennett explained t 
committee of about 100 manufa 
this year will study not only pro 
of the social security system 
light of current needs and de 
ments, but numerous proble 
volved in the voluntary establi 
by management of benefit pr 


affording greater protection to 
ers, through life insurance, sich 
fits, disability and pension plan: 
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THE HARTFORD CHA 
OF THE AMERICAN SO 
of Tool Engineers will be pri 
to hear Frederick S. Blackall, Jr 
dent and treasurer of the Taf 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
Annual Hartford Night Banqu: 
held in the Ballroom of the 
Hotel, June 6, 1949. 

Mr. Blackall is past presiden 
New England Council and a 
of the American Gage Desigt 
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mittee and Gage Industry Advisory 
Committee. A graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, he has authored many maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on engi- 
neering, economic and historical sub- 
jects. 

Executives of industry in the Hart- 
ford area will be present at the 


meeting. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 
BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
have recently announced the election 
of three new officers. Donald W. Free- 
man has been named assistant treas- 
urer; Charles A. H. de Saullee, Jr., 
assistant comptroller; and Robert T. 
Frisbie, Jr., sales manager of the ma- 
chine tool division. 


x * * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
CLEAR, fast-baking finish for metal 
with unusually high perspiration resist- 
ance has been announced by the In- 
dustrial Finishes Department of the 
Atlas Powder Company, Stamford, and 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

Known as _ Perspiration-Resistant 
Clear Duranite 115-49, this new Za- 
pon finish is now being used by several 
leading brass fabricators. This new 
membér of the Duranite family is said 
to possess exceptional hardness and 
shows no effect after 300 hours in the 
weatherometer. 
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A RECENT SURVEY OF 1,000 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANIES shows that 80 per cent 
of them are planning to use portions 
of their 1948 profits for plant expan- 
sion or modernization, to keep or in- 
crease their present force of employees. 
Thirty-three per cent of the manufac- 
turers plan to use up to 25 per cent of 
their profits for this purpose, and an- 
other 30 per cent of them plan to use 
between 25 and 50 per cent of their 
profits in expansion or modernization. 

Seventeen per cent of the manufac- 
turers surveyed expect to spend more 
than half of their profits for this pur- 


pose. 
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A NEW CHEMICAL STRIPPER 
for nickel and other metal coatings has 
just been announced by Enthone, Inc., 
New Haven. The stripper, which chem- 
ically dissolves metal coatings from 
steel without attacking the steel, is alka- 
line in nature, can be contained in a 





steel tank and requires no electric 
current. 

The process is stated to be ideal for 
removing of nickel plate from bulk 
work, such as barrel nickel plated 
steel, which is difficult to strip without 
attacking the base metal. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW MER- 
CHANDISING AID has just been 
developed by Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, a leader in the builders’ 
hardware business. It is the Select-O- 
Graph System, which is being set up 
for hardware dealers in all parts of the 















FLINT LADDERS 


THE WORLD'S SAFEST 65 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 








Many years of experience have given us knowledge and skill 
in the design and manufacture of ladders for industry. Every 
FLINT product carries a guarantee of skilled and conscientious 
workmanship. 


LADDERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES—Extension, Single 
and Sectional Ladders; Safety Platform Ladders; Heavy Duty 
Step Ladders; Extension Trestles; Featherweight Stages; Scaf- 
folds; Painters’ Staging—including Blocks and Falls, Hooks, 
Saddles and Brackets. 


There are many EXCLUSIVE FEATURES IN FLINT LADDERS, in- 
suring added safety, easier handling and longer wear. 
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We also make special ladders for 
Contractors, Railroads and Light & 
Power Companies. 


Write for our catalog—TELL US 
YOUR NEEDS. 
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A. W. FLINT CO., 196 Chapel Street, NEW 


HAVEN, CONN. 


Pv 


Available for Immediate Shipment 
from Complete Warehouse Stocks 


aU 
WEA 


TELEPHONE 
MILFORD 41631 


ALUMINUM _. Bars and 
Sheets 


BARS _ Brass, Cold Fin- 
ished, Shafting Stainless 
Steel, Bessemer Screw 
Stock, Jalcase 


BRASS ROD _ Brass and 
Bronze Rods 


DRILL ROD —_ Commer- 
cial High Speed, Airtru 
Flat Ground, Pompton 
Flats 


FITTINGS — Stainless 
Steel 

PERFORATED SHEETS — 
Commercial, Industrial 
and Ornamental Design 


STAINLESS STEEL — 
Bars, Billets, Fittings, 
Plates, Pipe, Sheets, Strip, 
Wire 


STEEL SHEETS — Hot 
and Cold Rolled, long 
Terne, Stretcher-Leveled 


SPRING STEEL _ Flat 
Wire, Annealed; Tem- 
pered 


STRIP STEEL _ Hot and 
Cold Rolled, Flat Wire 


TUBING _ Seamless and 
Welded Mechanical, 
Stainless 


WIRE — Stainless Steel 
(All Grades) 


EDGCOMB STEEL 


of New England, Inc. 


La 
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LOAD-MOBILE 


FOR BETTER MATERIALS HANDLING ! 


J-B ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
310R East St., New Haven Tel. 5-9311 
Serving Connecticut Industry Since 1919 


<> 


Tuomas W. Haut Co. 





THE SELECT-O-GRAPH is attractively designed to help hardware dealers eff 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT display the Sargent line. 

United States, as well as in Canada, 
Mexico, South America and the West 
Indies. 

To the eye the Sargent Select-O- 
Graph is, first of all, an attractive sales 
cabinet that carries in full view almost 
every quality residence hardware item 
in the Sargent line. It is a streamlined, 
blond oak, fluorescént-lighted display 
case and counter that provides a dra- 
matic stage setting for the products of 
the New Haven firm. 

The “system” may be said to start 
with a manual that uses all of the latest 
devices of visual education. It consists 
of 50 pages of graphs, floor plans, 
drawings of Sargent locks and their 
use, and other instructions. Through 
these sheets the hardware dealer gains 
the knowledge necessary to set him- 
self up as a “hardware specialist.” 

Along with the manual go stock con- 
trol sheets to help the store-owner keep 
Glass Melting Furnaces a running check on his hardware. There 

: ‘ are work sheets for use in arrangin 
Acid Tanks Relined the hardware for individual jobs. There 
e are order pads with which the dealer 
can renew his stock. 

With these “tools of trade”, plus the 
training received through the educa- 
tional section of the Select-O-Graph 
manual, the hardware dealer is pre- 
pared to handle all types of residence 


Printing 
Newspaper & Lithographing 
Equipment 
National Hand & Automatic 
Paper Cutters 


FIRE BRICK 
CONSTRUCTION 


Boiler Setting 


Industrial Furnaces 





E. W. BRETT CO. 
3-6104 
West Hartford 35 Fairview St. 
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hardware problems correctly, 
the same time to increase his p 

The public comes into th 
through the display units. Incl 
the merchandising display is 
variety of samples that show 
every type of residential ha 
needed to trim a home proper! 

The new Sargent Select-O-G 
designed to benefit all who ma 
of it—from the home-owne 
chooses his hardware through it 
retailer and the jobber. And, 
gent officials put it in the Marc 
of “Keyways,” “now and in the 
all of us will benefit through 
security and increased opportu 
advancement that this pioneeri 
gram affords.” 


Wanted: A Common Pla 


(Continued from page 5) 


To be sure, much of the ab 
and accumulated postwar need 
been met; but our population 
creasing and many businesses v 
expand if expansion does not 
bankruptcy. 

The trouble is that we are 
terested in fighting among ourse 
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does not lead to 


- we are too if 
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recognize that our mutual welfare 
needs a common platform. Increased 
production, inevitable if encouraged, 
not only will benefit employers and 
employed, but will bring rich rewards 
to all. 

If all groups in the nation have the 
good sense to adopt this common plat- 
form of maximum production, we can 
relax at the end of each day with the 
full knowledge that we are one day 
neater peace and plenty, rather than 
24 hours closer to a dark future under 
socialism. Let us work diligently for 
its adoption. 





Alcoholism in Industry 
(Continued from page 12) 


pay dividends in production and 
financial savings, and will protect 
the investment in training which 
the company has made in the 
worker. 

4. A skilled diagnostic study of the 
individual alcoholic for whom tre- 
habilitation is doubtful can provide 
an objective basis for an employ- 
ment policy involving dismissal. 


Services Offered by the Yale 
Plan Clinic 


The Yale Plan Clinic, a section of 
the Labortaory of Applied Physiology, 
Yale University, offers a consultant 
service to industry on problems of al- 
cohol. The service comprises: 

1. A survey of the extent and effects 
of alcoholism within a specific in- 
dustry. 

2. Cooperation with the industrial re- 
lations office in. developing con- 
structive personnel policies affect- 
ing the alcoholic. 

3. A program of education about al- 
cohol addiction for supervisors and 
administrative personnel leading to 
improved understanding of the 
question as it affects employees. 

4. A consistent plan of information 
among workers to introduce ideas 
of prevention of alcohol addiction. 
Leaflets, posters, brief articles in 
company publications may be used. 

- Establishment of rehabilitation fa- 
cilities either under company super- 
vision or in the community. 

The program offered to industry by 
the Yale Plan Clinic is flexible. One or 
more of the proposed services may be 
introduced depending on the size and 
type of industry, personnel policies 
now followed toward alcoholism and 
the extent of the problem of alcohol 
addiction within the industry. 
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CHAS. G. ALLEN CO. 


Drilling Machines. 


KINGSBURY MACHINE 
TOOL CORP. 


Automatic and semi-auto- 
matic drilling machines. 


MONARCH MACHINE 
TOOL CO. 


Precision Lathes. 


VAN NORMAN CO. 


Milling machines and pro- 
duction grinders. 


LYMAN A. SMITH MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


410 ASYLUM STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
Telephone 7-0105 
Exclusive Representatives in Connecticut 
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Easy-To-Get, Lower-Cost* 


WORKING CAPITAL 


... The Kenro Way 


* NO DELAY *NO RED TAPE * CONFIDENTIAL 


Manufacturers and wholesalers use and endorse 
the fast, reliable Kenro Way of financing accounts 
receivable. It’s the modern, practical method of meeting 
working capital requirements. Here is ready cash for 
you to grow, ‘to capitalize opportunities and increase 


profits. 


The Kenro Way saves you far more than its surprisingly 
low cost, which is lower than most Accounts Receivable 


Financing! 


Kenro helps where others won't. The Kenro Way is a con- 
fidential service available to only established manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. Consultation without 
obligation. Phone or write now to find out why Kenro 


is a better way. 


* lower than you think; interest on day-to- 
day basis on money used only. 


KENRO CAPITAL corp. 


Second Nat'l Bank Bldg., 7-4181 New Haven, Conn. 


ja 
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NEVER BEFORE have two colliers of the “Seam” class been at the dock of the 
T. A.D. Jones and Company, Inc. at the same time. The vessel on the left is the 
“Sewanee Seam” discharging a cargo of the finest New River coal for distribution 
throughout Connecticut. The vessel on the right is the “Sewell Seam” taking on 
Bunker “C” Fuel Oil from the tanks of the T. A. D. Jones and Company, Inc. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD and the most modern are these Seam 


vessels, having a cargo capacity of almost 12,000 net tons of coal. 


AT NEW HAVEN, the T.A.D. Jones and Company, Inc., maintains the only 
commercial tidewater dock between Providence and New York equipped to 
handle these huge vessels. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, INC 


NEW HAVEN ° BRIDGEPORT. 
CONNECTICUT 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM 


WO recent statements by labor 
Tee leaders should serve to re- 

mind those who differ with many 
of their views that constant vigilance 
followed by organized action is neces- 
sary not only to retain certain laws 
beneficial to the country but also to 
avoid the enactment of other laws 
detrimental to the welfare of the na- 
tion. 

One of these statements claims labor 
has now become a predominant polit- 
ical force in this country, while the 
other indicates that a drive is about to 
be launched to register all union voters 
in a certain union and to keep a record 
of all voters failing to register. Our 
“hats off” to union leaders for “calling 
their shots”, which should mean “coats 
off” to those who believe that some 
16,000,000 union men and some 40,- 
000,000 non-union voters should not 
be the willing chessmen of a few labor 
leaders, especially when they attempt 
to have the present excellent provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act repealed. 

x wk 

We are told by those who have had 
long experience in employee relations 
work that much trouble and bad feel- 
ing is caused by misunderstanding of 
clauses in the union contract, mainly 
because the language used to communi- 
cate what is meant to employees is too 
vague and legalistic to be understood 
by workers. 

Here is an example of an actual 
contract clause pertaining to temporary 
layoffs which has been consulted many 
times in recent months. 

“A temporary layoff is a layoff for 
lack of work not exceeding twenty 
consecutive days. In temporary layoffs, 
department seniority will govern and 
where it does not result in the assign- 
ment of employees to jobs for which 
they are not trained the order of lay- 


Secretary 


off in a department shall be (1) non- 
seniority employees if working in the 
department shall first be laid off and 
(2) if there are no non-seniority em- 
ployees or if they have all been laid 
off, seniority employees shall then be 
laid off.” 

Some companies have developed a 
technique according to C. F. Mugridge, 
partner of Dodge & Mugridge of New 
York, where a joint union-manage- 
ment committee prepares a supple- 
ment to the contract in everyday shop 
language which can be used most effec- 
tively by those responsible for every 
day contractual relations. 

The following “here’s how” inter- 
pretation of the foregoing layoff clause 
was finally adopted by union and man- 
agement representatives: 

(1) It’s one lasting up to twenty days 
in a row—but no more. 
(2) Here’s the way it'll work: 

(a) Only department seniority 
will count. 

(b) First nonseniority employ- 
ees will go. 

(c) Next seniority employees 
will go according to depart- 
ment seniority. 

(1) But the employees will 
have to do the jobs as 
well as the guys they 
replace. 

(2) In a temporary layoff 
the department can’t 
be screwed up by 
100% seniority. 

While the interpretation violates 
good literary practice it does gain a 
thorough understanding of this con- 
tract clause as other “Here’s How” re- 
writes can be phrased to do, thus mov- 
ing toward a sound relationship be- 
tween the union and management. 
Good communications between man- 
agement and all groups of employees 
promote harmonious _ relationships. 
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Waterbury 4-3319 
Hartford 2-1789 


New Haven 5-0602 
Bridgeport 3-5787 


irs BARNEY:s 


OF HARTFORD 


® For Executive and 
Office Furniture 

® Shop Equipment 

Free Delivery Anywhere 


in the 
State of Connecticut 


a 
Trade-Ins Accepted 
& 


A Representative Will 
Gladly Call Upon Request 


BARNEY'S 


450 FRONT ST. HARTFORD 5 
CONNECTICUT - Phone 7-8129 








The development of the “Here’s How” 
technique to explain union contracts 
should spell profits to both employers 
and employees. 





DO RISING COSTS 
BOTHER YOU? 


The experienced buyer of 


printing knows that cost can 
often be kept down not by 
skimping on quality of a job, 
but by planning it differently. 
Many times the great flexibility 
of the offset process allows 
for substantial savings in the 
preparation of a given piece 
of printing. 


For example, where whole 
pages or parts of pages of 
an existing piece are to be 
used in the new job, full size 
or reduced, offset is much 
more practical than any other 
process. A Kellogg & Bulkeley 
representative will be glad to 
explain fully the many ways 
offset can assist in your pro- 
blems. Just call 5-3157. 


\€ 


KELLOGG & BULKELEY 
419 FRANKLIN AVE., HARTFORD 1 


LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION OF 
CONNECTICUT PRINTERS, INCORPORATED 





In addition to the inflationary effect 
of paying time and one-half for time 
worked over 8 hours in one day 
(Walsh-Healey Act) on government 
contracts and time and one-half for 
hours worked over 40 in one week 
(Wage-Hour Act), payment for six 
holidays each year by employers is es- 
timated by the Conference Board at 
over $1,500,000,000 annually. Since 
the average citizen becomes righteously 
indignant if his plumber, electrician 
or garage man charges him for time 
not worked, should not this working 
citizen be reminded more often that 
he is being paid by his employer for 
a substantial amount of time he does 
not work—time that must be paid for 
eventually by the consumer at prices 
which reflect higher production and 
distribution costs? 


x*«r* 


Are you looking for new patented 
products to make? If so, the writer of 
this column has a substantial file of the 
“Register of Patents Available for Li- 
censing or Sale” which may be con- 
sulted by any member company seek- 
ing new products. 


x*e 


Are you planning an “Open House” 
or do you need economic information 
to assist in your employee or commu- 
nity education program? If so, our files 
contain much helpful information, as 
well as a wide variety of other data 
relative to such programs. It is yours 
on a time loan basis for the asking 
after you have made your selection at 
our headquarters office. 





Marine Insurance 
(Continued from page 14) 


Fourth:—What must the exporter 
do to be certain that his shipments 
are insured? Under an open policy a 
copy of the certificate mailed promptly 
is sufficient, but it should also be stipu- 
lated that failure through oversight to 
issue a certificate will not excuse the 
company from covering the risk. 

It will be apparent from this that 
the relative completeness of the cover- 
age will affect the rates. Since the in- 
surance is usually for the account of 
the customer you will doubtless hear 
from him if the rates are higher than 
those of your competitors for equal 
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coverage. It is then time to call on 
broker or agent. 

However, a good broker or ; 
will keep posted on current rate: 
if his experience with your shipr 
shows that it warrants lower premi 
will voluntarily try to get them 
the insurance company. 

In view of the competitive n 
of this business, it is always po 
for some broker, anxious for 
business, to quote lower rates tha 
have, but since rates generally ct 
from time to time, there is no gu 
tee that in the long run you wou 
better off, particularly if you are 
ting satisfactory service. 

Insurance certificates are wu: 
made to the order of the shippe 
endorsed by him and thus protect 
when attached to a draft with the 
of lading until the draft has been 
or accepted. 

In some instances War Ri: 
placed with a different company 
carries your Marine insurance be 
of a better rate offered. In such 
it is well to bear in mind that | 
vessel were never heard of, there 
ably would be a controversy 
which company was responsible 
it might be years before that qu 
is settled. 

At present at least one coun 
insisting that shipments to that cc 
be insured in one of their local 
ance companies. In such cases, i 
insurance is not satisfactory t 
shipper, he takes out a special | 
for his own account in an Am 
company which covers him in 
that the foreign company fails t 
the loss. 

The premium charged by the . 
ican company for such coverage 
urally less than the regular cov 
due to the underlying foreign 
ance. 

While Marine insurance is ¢ 
utmost importance to the Interna 
Trader, firms doing a strictly d 
tic business where lake, river or 
wise shipments are made, also 
need of such coverage. This v 
takes the form of Marine Cargo 
ance or Transit Insurance. 


I would suggest calling in a 
Insurance agent or broker. Disc 
the risks involved, determine 
risks, if any, you are satisfied 
sume and then have a policy dra’ 
covering the risks you desire the 
ance company to underwrite. Na 
the extent of the coverage will | 
bearing on the premium cost. 
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CCORDING to Ewan Claque, Com- 
Amscee of Labor Statistics, in- 

dustrial accidents cost employ- 
ers more than $3,000,000,000 in 1948. 
If expenses to the injured workers 
themselves and to the public in relief 
payments were included, the cost prob- 
ably would double that figure. In 
1948, 16,500 workers were killed in 
industrial accidents, 1,800 perma- 
nently disabled, 83,700 partly crippled 
and 1,858,000 others injured enough 
to cause them to lose one or more days’ 
work. Mr. Claque estimated that time 
lost because of factory accidents in 
1948 amounted to 41,000,000 man 
days or a full year’s employment for 
135,000 workers. While this loss is 
heavy, it represented a better safety 
record than for any year since 1940. 

In Connecticut, 17,495 industrial 
accidents were reported during 1948. 
Of this sum, thirty-six were fatal and 
407 resulted in amputations. Nine 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-one 
(9,731) accidents occurred in manu- 
facturing industries of which thirteen 
were fatal and 364 required amputa- 
tions. However, in Connecticut as in 
the country at large the record has im- 
proved considerably over the past few 
years. 

Employers are held responsible for 
maintaining health and safety in their 
plants. But such programs, however 
comprehensive, are ineffective without 
the cooperation of every worker. Or- 
ganized labor is becoming increasingly 
interested in industrial health. Several 
unions have conducted safety clinics 
and inaugurated classes for health and 
safety education. The Anthracite 
Health and Welfare Fund has made a 
grant of $575,000 to the Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia for a 
study of miners’ occupational diseases. 

Indications are that unions will at- 
tempt to have federal safety laws 
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By A. L. WOODS 





Executive Assistant 


passed, although up to now they have 
concentrated mainly on the lumber in- 
dustry. The C. I. O. would like an over- 
all industry-wide program of accident 
prevention and supervision similar to 
that set up by law, in coal mining. 
Labor has other proposals but it is 
waiting for the results of the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Safety Conference 
which was held in Washington during 
the latter part of March. 


A number of the industrial states 
now have or are in the process of de- 
veloping accident and health regula- 
tions for industry and in 1948 the 
forty-eighth state developed and en- 
acted a workmen’s compensation law. 
However, most accidents occurring to- 
day do not violate any state law. They 
result from a combination of causes 
not covered by law and at least 70% 
of them occur in firms not now reached 
by the organized safety movement. It 
is generally conceded that safety and 
accident prevention is an educational 
job. 

Speaking before the President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety, Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin said, “For the first 
time in our history, we undertook a 
national safety training job during 
World War II. Maybe we need to do 
it differently now but surely there are 
valuable lessons in that experience. 
Somehow we must train safety into 
the marrow of our construction en- 
gineers, our equipment and produc- 
tion engineers, our production person- 
nel, and our state factory inspectors as 
well as our union safety representa- 
tives. They must know not only the 
elements of safety but be constantly 
refreshed in the new hazards and con- 
trols developed by modern industry. 
And men on the job must be trained 
to work safely so*they can work effi- 
ciently. 
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FOR 
PRECISION GEARS 


Save Money! 
Buy 
PERKINS GEARS 


All types made to your 
order in any quantity. 










Prompt Deliveries. 


PERKINS MACHINE 
& GEAR CO. 


Box 1331 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











STEEL CASTINGS 


From an ounce to 
1000 Ibs. each. 


Try us for fast 
delivery when your 
needs are urgent. 


THE 
NUTMEG CRUCIBLE STEEL 


COMPANY 


Photostats 
Drafting Supplies 
Blueprints 


Joseph Merritt & Co. 
166 Pearl Street Hartford 
Tel. 2-9498 












BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





HE general business index has 
been re-stated from 1940 to date 
to reflect revised seasonal monthly 
weights in the “Factory Employment,” 
“Construction Activity” and “Cotton 
Mill Activity” components of the in- 
dex. 

The index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut fell off notice- 
ably for the second successive month 
to an estimated 26% above normal. Of 
the eighteen points which the general 
index has declined during the past 
year twelve have been lost in the last 
two months. Among the various com- 
ponents, manhours, employment and 
construction continued their sharp de- 
clines of the preceding month, freight 
shipments fell off after last month’s 
rise, while cotton mill activity regained 
some of the ground lost in January. 
The United States index of industrial 
activity declined one point in each of 
January and February to an estimated 
35% above normal. The nine percen- 
tage points which now separate the 
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two indices is the widest margin by 
which the national index has exceeded 
the Connecticut standing since the 
State index was established in 1920. 

Although the index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories did 
not decline as much as in the preced- 
ing month, nevertheless there was a 
further drop of four points to an esti- 
mated 37% above normal. Part of this 
loss was caused by a reduction in em- 
ployment and part by the fact that the 
average hours worked per employee 
were down to 39.7 as compared with 
40.4 in January. Because of the de- 
crease in hours, average weekly earn- 
ings fell off $1.29 to $54.67. Average 
basic hourly earnings continued at the 
January level of $1.38. 

The January index of manufactur- 
ing employment in Connecticut at 
29% above normal is down four per- 
centage points from last month and 
fifteen from a year ago. A monthly 
employment report released by the 
State Department of Labor shows that 
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in February manufacturing em} 
ment in this state was 379,000 as « 
pared with 388,000 in January 
419,000 in February 1948. Durin; 
past year significant decreases hav: 
curred in such industries as fabric 
metals, machinery, electrical ec 
ment, transportation equipment, in 
ments and clocks, and textiles. | 
manufacturing employment 
now stands at 360,000 was 364 
last month and 351,000 a year 

The principal increases of the 

year took place in construction 
government. 

Unemployment in Connecticut 
increased substantially during the 
year particularly in the last few mo 
The number of jobless claimant: 
unemployment insurance benefits 
with the Employment Security | 
sion of the State Department of I 
numbered about 3,000 in the 
months of 1945, rose to 9,000 fo 
ing V-E Day and then jumped to 
000 immediately after V-J Day. 
number continued at about this 
during the reconversion period, r 
ing a high of 67,000 in January | 
From this point there was a stead 
cline during 1946 until only 1 
were on file at the close of that 
Throughout most of 1947 and 
the number of claimants rem 
fairly stable in the vicinity of 2 
except for temporary summer vac 
shutdowns. A noticeable upward 
in unemployment started in the 
part of 1948 and by the end c 
year jobless claimants stood at 3§ 
Since then there has been a subst 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 





Inventory Control 


(Part II of a series of two articles) 


published in last month’s issue of 

this magazine, the subject was in- 
ventory control in its broader aspects. 
It was pointed out that for successful 
operation, inventory must be con- 
trolled in two dimensions: (1) con- 
trol in its physical aspects; and (2) 
control in the relationship between 
inventory and sales. It was emphasized 
that a system of communications from 
all departments having a part in in- 
ventory maintenance to the Inventory 
Control Department was needed in or- 
der to maintain and supervise the re- 
lationship between inventory and sales. 
Described in this concluding article are 
the typical forms of reports required 
in such a system of communication. 

1. Estimated Monthly Require- 
ments form. This form contains in its 
head section the name of the product, 
the name of the customer, the unit 
designation and the date. In the col- 
umn section it has listed, horizontally, 
the months of the year and, vertically, 
the sizes or types of the product. This 
form is filled out by the company’s 
salesman after consultation with the 
customer and represents the customer's 
estimate of his future requirements. 
The purpose of the form is to get a 
fairly definite idea of future raw ma- 
terial requirements. 

2. Product Production Schedule 
form. This form records on the left 
hand side, the number of machines and 
the number of shifts assigned to the 
product and the estimated output per 
week. This part is filled out once per 
month or whenever significant changes 
occur in the production schedule, by 
the production control department. 
The right hand side of the form gives 
a breakdown of the product into the 


I: Part I of this series of articles, 


different types and sizes of raw ma- 
terials required for its production by 
units and by totals. The estimated 
weekly production amounts are multi- 
plied by the units and the totals of the 
different material types set out by the 
inventory control department. This 
form gives thus a complete picture of 
the estimated amount of units pro- 
duced weekly and the amounts of raw 
material necessary for that production. 

It is important to realize, in regard 
to this production schedule report, that 
it should be filled out not only once 
per month but also every time signifi- 
cant changes occur in the production 
set up. These changes may be the re- 
sult of changes in the sales picture or 
sales policy or some other cause. These 
changes will naturally have a bearing 
on the quantity of raw material re- 


quired and must, therefore, be fol- 
lowed through to the delivery schedules 
of raw material and every other phase 
of the manufacturing, storing, ship- 
ping and financing processes which 
will, eventually, be affected by them. 


3. The Stock Report form. This 
form serves as a weekly or monthly 
report to give a complete picture of 
the raw materials kept in the stock 
room. It reflects the records maintained 
in the stock room and lists, broken 
down into categories, the inventory at 
the beginning of the period, all receipts 
and all disbursements during the pe- 
riod, and the ending inventory. 


4. The Commitment Report. This 
report gives periodic information in 
regard to all commitments for raw ma- 
terial purchases. It lists the source, the 
original commitment (amount and 
date), the delivery schedules, the 
amount delivered to date, the amount 
in transit, the commitment balances 
and the price per unit. 

5. The Production Center Report. 
This is a simple report. It records, next 
to the product designation, the start- 
ing inventory, the receipts into the 
center, the number of units moved out 
of the center and the ending inventory. 


6. The Finished Stock Report. 
This report is similar to that furnished 
by the production centers. It gives in- 
formation about the number of units 
in stock at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, the number of units received dur- 
ing the reporting period, the number 
shipped during the period and the 
number of units in stock at the end 
of the reporting period. 
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Vegetable and mineral greases 
hold dirt to surfaces. BAN cuts 
through both kinds of grease in 
a jiffy . . . leaves cleaned areas 
immaculate. 


BAN dissolves quickly in both 
soft and hard water. Just apply 
with cloth or mop and rinse off. 
Use BAN on windows, wood, 
cement, magnesite, tile, on 
painted floors and woodwork, on 
rugs, marble, light bulbs, dishes, 
thousands of things. 
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These are the reports essential for 
an effective inventory control system. 
They are the main lines of communica- 
tion from the various departments to 
the inventory control department and 
from there in condensed form directly 
to top management. These reports may 
be adapted for use in any type of manu- 
facturing enterprise. 

To make the system work effectively, 
it is mecessary that all the reporting 
periods are synchronized. In times like 
the present, weekly reports will be 
found most desirable. The Production 
Schedule Report, of course, should be 
made out at least once per month and 
every time there are significant changes 
in the production schedules. On the 
basis of these production schedules 
maximum or minimum balances of 
raw materials may have to be adjusted 
and the schedules of raw material de- 
liveries may have to be revised. 

At first glance it may seem that an 
inventory control system as the one de- 
scribed, entails a great deal of work. 
The fact is, however, that once organ- 
ized—it can be maintained with com- 
paratively little effort. The reason for 
this is that it is not the inventory con- 
trol department which laboriously col- 
lects a multitude of disjointed data 


from various departments, but tl 

ous departments furnish speci! 

periodically to the inventory 
department. Besides making th 
of inventory control easy, this | 
of reporting serves the followii 
poses: 

1. It furnishes quickly and fr 
source, information essential 
guidance of management. 

2. It makes effective invento: 
trol possible. 

3. It tends to keep alert and ¢ 
toes those who are respons 
any phase of purchasing, — 
tion and control work. 

It has often been said that no 
is better than the men who op 
This, of course, applies also t 
tem of inventory control. It i: 
tial that whoever is in charge 
system should understand it thor 
He should, immediately, direc 
personally, follow up any repor 
“does not look right.” He sho 
be able to correlate and trans 
information which comes to 
partment conscientiously into b 
fective reports for the informat 
guidance of management. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE AD MAN 


Contributed by the Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council, the Western New England Chapter of the National 


Advertisers Association 


THIS IS the first appearance* of this Department which will seek to aid 
the novice and the seasoned industrial advertising man by monthly dis- 
cussions either on advertising fundamentals or current techniques. 


industrial advertising manager, or 

of an individual interested in be- 
coming a member of this group of 
specialists, begins with product knowl- 
edge. 
One should be familiar with each 
and every phase in the development 
of the product to know how to write 
copy, make layouts and carry out other 
details of an advertising man’s job. 

It is not enough to be familiar with 
each step in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. One should know all about the 
various raw materials that make up 
the product or products being mar- 
keted. Why certain types of raw ma- 
terials are used in preference to others 
is basic. For example “X” steel is used 
in preference to “XX” in making a 
certain product because “X” steel has 
certain properties that make the prod- 
uct last longer, etc. 

There is a certain romance to the 
manufacturing of a product which can 
be told and displayed better through 
advertising than even can sometimes 
be accomplished by the sales depart- 
ment. 

Just as on a trip to far-off places, 
where one would certainly stop and 
explore every location of any impor- 
tance, so it would be in learning about 
the product from the beginning of its 
fabrication to the time it reaches the 
shipping room. ‘ 

With raw material knowledge fully 
understood, one could start with the 
first, second and third processes that 
are taken to make that raw material 
a finished product. 

A lot of time should be spent in 
studying each process. Know every- 


Pisses development of the 


*This month’s contribution by Fred Emerson, 
Chapter President. 


thing possible about the equipment 
used in the fabrication af the product. 
Ask the personnel in charge of each 
manufacturing operation all the ques- 
tions you can think of. What they tell 
could very well make up the copy for 
your next ad. 

What makes a product tick? It’s the 
production know-how of the manu- 
facturer. The product, though it may 
be the best and only of its kind, still 
must be marketed. 

The other day an airline steward 
took great interest in his passengers 
and especially in his product—service. 
Every passenger had an opportunity to 
see what made that ship tick, by a 
conducted personal tour, one or two 
passengers at a time, to the front end 
of the plane at the steward’s invita- 
tion. This was smart merchandising, 
even though not many of the passen- 
gers themselves knew the significance 
of all of the dials and gadgets they saw. 

Copy and layouts done with a good 
product background can be presented 
effectively and in a manner that will 
help the user find a spot for your mer- 
chandise in his plant. 

It is important, also, that the adver- 
tising man knows something about 
how the machines operate that make 
the parts or contribute to the final re- 
sult. Time could be spent to good ad- 
vantage in actually performing manu- 
facturing functions out on the produc- 
tion line. 

In plant contacts with personnel, 
many interesting human interest angles 
can be developed that will help in 
product knowledge and also assist 
when one is ready to write or improve 
a house organ. 

Know all that is*possible about the 
product. Find out its bugs, if any. 
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Learn all one can about what competi- 
tion is doing, and, most important, 
find out why theirs is made one way 
and yours another, their features are 
this and yours are that. 

Product research will uncover fea- 
tures that have never been talked about 
before. One cannot spend too much 
time and effort here, for these are 
things that give the vital spark to 
ignite sales through advertising. 

When the product has been com- 
pleted, spend all the hours possible 
and take many refresher courses in the 
plant to keep abreast of changes. Use 
the product, get the feel of it, know 
everything you can as to why it should 
be used this way instead of that. Test 
your product against competition. 
This is as important as reading com- 
petitive advertisements. Your product 
is as good or better, you'll discover, 
through constant testing, so tell your 
trade about it in your ads. 

Know why the product is painted 
green instead of blue, why it is chrome 
plated instead of nickel-plated, why it 
has this feature instead of that. Maybe 
the finish of your product is finer be- 
cause your plant is kept clean of dust 
and dirt. 

Packaging of a product is a subject 
in itself. For now, however, one should 
keep in mind that, if his company’s 
product is the type that can be pack- 
aged, time should be spent learning 
all you can, even doing some actual 
work in that department. If you don’t 
think your customers or dealers care 
about this subject, go out into the field 
and ask them. Make your package 
simple, distinctive, easy to handle and 
tell what's in the package as easily as 
possible. 

Spend time in the shipping room. 
Know how the product is packed. Tell 
your customers. Maybe you'll steal the 
show by putting in your copy such 
things as shipping allowances and 
other features. They may wish to know 
that you can ship from stock, on the 
land, in the air or over the sea. 

After you've done all of the fore- 
going, go back and do it again in a 
few weeks. Sit in with your product 
research department and your plant 
engineers often. Work with them all 
but don’t outfumble them by an- 
nouncing a new development or 
change unless they are in full accord 
and are ready to back you up with 
action. 

Tell them again and again. You 
know why your product is good. Don’t 
hide your know-how under a bushel 


basket! 
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Marketing Research Activities’ 


HE marketing research depart- 
ment in business is often said 
to be the counterpart of the in- 
telligence division in the armed forces. 
The work of this department is con- 
cerned primarily with supplying the 
chief sales executive with information 
that will enable him to make better 
decisions; and “sound-decision-mak- 
ing” is today regarded as standard 
equipment of alert sales management. 
Marketing research workers are 
usually attempting to get answers to 
the following questions that are faced 
by almost all sales executives: (a) 
What to produce (or handle in the 
case of products bought for resale), 
(b) when and how much to produce 
or handle, (c) where to place the 
product over the market, (d) when, 
where, and how to place both personal 
and non-personal selling effort over 
the market, and (e) what price to 
charge. 





* This month’s contribution was prepared by 
Professor Samuel C. McMillan. 
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Mechanical knowledge and ingenuity, 
backed by years of practical ex- 
perience in engineering, design and 
manufacturing, has made it possible 
for us to solve many design and 
development problems for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 

May we help you with yours? 
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ONE BLOCK FROM RAILROAD STA. 


Needless to say, these questions are 
never permanently answered. 

As a separate department, market- 
ing research is relatively new. In a 
study completed in 1946, where ap- 
proximately 5,000 companies were 
surveyed by the American Marketing 
Association and the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, working co- 
operatively, it was found that (a) 
about 38 per cent of the companies 
were engaged in marketing research, 
but that (b) only 11 per cent actually 
operated research departments. The 
research work was assigned to one of 
the operating executives in most com- 
panies. As one might expect, it was 
in the larger companies where market- 
ing research was a separate depart- 
ment. 


“Buying” Sales Volume 


Although usually stated differently, 
sales departments are interested in 
using their budgets to “buy” sales. The 






ANOTHER SPECIAL DEVICE 

















ASSIGNMENT NO. 1108—De- 
sign and construct prototype of 
special tapered leader tying ma- 
chine for sporting goods manu- 
facturer, Above illustration is the 
practical solution—shop tested for 
performance. 
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decision to have a marketing re 
department, for example, may 
been based on the belief that thi 
could be paid for out of the ‘ 
buys” that would follow. Thes: 
are “bought” through the use of 
men, advertising, sales promotio 
ter packaging, intelligent pricin 
An important part of the re 
work would be to determine th 
combination of selling effort to 
the desired sales volume. 

Since marketing research « 
ments are frequently part of or 
related to the sales division, ma 
servers think of their work as « 
primarily—or even exclusively- 
research that has for its purpc 
acquisition of more sales volum 
quite possible that when market 
search is mentioned, interviewe 
questionnaires come to mind. F 
more, project titles such as the | 
ing are probably best known 
What type of product do cus 
prefer? (b) what type of contai 
customers prefer? (c) what de: 
color do they prefer? (e) whi 
vertisement most makes them 
to buy? (f) what radio progra 
they listen to? (g) what ma; 
and newspapers do they read 
tainly these are questions to 
sound answers could be help 
building sales. 


The Cost Side 


Sales volume alone does not 
antee profit. In the quest for pro 
cost of getting the sales volum 
be considered. Sales volume hz 
tinued to climb in American b 
during the past few years. In 
cases this increase was limited c 
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the ability to produce. While this sales 
expansion took place, sales expenses 
were also increasing, but hardly ever 
as rapidly as sales volume. Sales vol- 
ume ordinarily is more flexible than 
are distribution expenses. From a 
practical point of view this means that 
when sales are rising, profits too are 
increasing; but when sales volume 
starts to decline, expenses do not de- 
cline as rapidly. This not only means 
fewer sales dollars coming in, but that 
also each sales dollar must include a 
larger share of expense. This seems to 
be the status of some companies today. 
If this is the case—for those companies 
not already doing it—now may be the 
time to do some marketing research 
on the cost of getting sales. 

This type of research requires (a) 
a knowledge of the functions involved 
in making a sale and (b) working 
with your accounting department to 
determine the cost of performing each 
of these functions. After this has been 
done, a study is made of the profit- 
ability of different business obtained 
according to: (a) customers, (b) 
products, (c) territories, (d) chan- 
nels of distribution, (e) salesmen and 
(f) any other breakdown meaningful 
in your business. 

Since no business secures all of its 
sales volume at equal profit, separa- 
tion on the basis of business that is 


good, questionable, or poor can be 
made. 


The suggestion that all “unprofit- 
able” business be dropped is not in- 
tended. As a result of knowing the ex- 
pense of handling different business, 
it may be possible to convert the un- 
profitable into the profitable. In the 
case of the small account, this may 
mean getting larger orders, calling 
less frequently, handling by mail or 
phone, etc. But before abandonment, 
consideration must be given to effects 
of such action, both on the distribu- 
tion side and on the production side. 
After this consideration has been 
given, the appropriate decision can be 
made. The slogan of one marketing re- 
search organization, “Find the - facts 
and let them lead where they may,” 
is applicable here. 


In many respects, distribution cost 
control is similar to production cost 
control. But there is at least one differ- 
ence to keep in mind. Production cost 
control is concerned chiefly with the 
effects of volume on cost. Distribution 
cost control is concerned, in many 
cases, with the effects of costs on vol- 


ume. This was implied previously 
when discussing “buying” sales vol- 
ume. What is the effect of another 
salesman, a premium deal, or a special 
price on sales volume? In this respect 
one has to be careful not to “cost con- 
trol” himself out of business. 


Size No Obstacle 


One of the interesting aspects of this 
type of research is that it need not be 
expensive. Many small and medium 
businessmen think that research is 
something peculiar to General Motors, 
United States Steel, and other large 
corporations. Not this type. Most of it 
can be accomplished without leaving 
the office. For this reason, it is some- 
times referred to as internal research 
or sales analysis. 

The raw material for internal re- 
search work is frequently collected for 
other record keeping purposes. It is 
quite different expense-wise from con- 
sumer or customer surveys that fall 
into the category of external research. 
Although some companies have found 
it helpful to get assistance from con- 
sulting organizations in setting up 
their internal research programs, once 
they are under way, the “upkeep” is 
low in terms of results. 


Summary 


The objectives of this presentation 
have been (a) to give some indication 
of the purpose and status of marketing 
research in American industry (b) to 
mention some types of projects con- 
ducted in marketing research and sug- 
gest that the emphasis on type might 
change with the business cycle (c) to 
indicate that now might be the time 
to give serious consideration to segre- 
gating sales volume according to prof- 
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itability and that (d) internal mar- 
keting research is available to almost 
all businesses without heavy expense. 





The Watchman Takes Over 


(Continued from page 9) 


Any unusual condition found which 
he cannot immediately correct should 
be reported immediately to the proper 
official so that the impairment can be 
corrected without undue delay. 

In a 12-page booklet available for 
distribution through the FIA, the 
duties and responsibilities of a watch- 
man are graphically presented. The 
booklet also includes a questionnaire 
which will serve management as a 
basis for entering into a discussion 
with the’ watchman as to the impor- 
tance of the watchman’s position. The 
use of the questionnaire should prove 
to be a good test as to whether a watch- 
man needs further training or a re- 
fresher course. 


Management Responsibility 
Never Ceases... 


At closing time and during any 
period (holidays or weekends), when 
management leaves the plant in the 
hands of the watchman it is delegating 
its responsibility for plant safety. 

When management has carefully 
planned its watch service system, 
selected a capable watchman, given 
him thorough training and assured 
him of management’s full support in 
carrying out his duties . . . then, and 


then only, can management confidently 
entrust the plant to the watchman’s 
supervision. 












DEMOCRACY v: 


DICTATORSHIP 


By OPAL HILL MUNZ 


Marching With Democracy—From Sea to Shining Sea... 


A UNIT OF STUDY (for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades) 


HE authoritative rule of tribal 
chieftains, feudal lords and mon- 
archs whose will was law, was 
once the only government men knew. 
Rulers claimed to be divinely set 
apart to govern the people. And, they 
ruled on the theory that the people 
themselves did not know what was 
good or bad for them, that the state 
was more important than the people, 
and that the state had unlimited power 
and the individual had none. 

The colonists, who came to Amer- 
ica seeking escape from oppressive 
government of this sort, soon found 
ways to translate their ideals into 
reality. 

Even before they dreamed of a Con- 
stitution the colonists believed that a 
government should exist for the bene- 
fit of the people. Their moral purposes 
and convictions about this principle 
became the underlying philosophy 
which eventually led to the establish- 
ment of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

At the time our Constitution. was 
being written Thomas Jefferson, one 
of the greatest champions of democ- 
racy of all times, said: “The will of 
the majority—the natural law of every 
society—is the only safe guardian of 
the rights of man.” 

Our forefathers wanted a minimum 
of government. They wanted the ma- 
jority, through their elected represen- 
tatives, to guide their own destiny. 
They recognized the right of the in- 
dividual to certain inalienable rights 
and freedoms and set up safeguards to 
guarantee those rights and freedoms. 

Our nation was on the eve of prov- 
ing the workability of representative 
democracy; of a government of the 
people, by the people and for the 

le. 

When completed the Constitution, 
by providing for the separation of 
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executive, legislative and judicial pow- 
ers, had set in motion a government 
of checks and balances which for the 
first time in history placed the sov- 
ereign power of a nation directly in 
the people. 

Alexander Wiley, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, in a New 
York Times magazine article says: 
“The foundation of our whole checks 
and balance system is, of course, the 
United States Constitution. In writing 
this wondrous document the founding 
fathers remembered their experience 
with foreign tyranny. They devised, 
therefore, our tripartite government— 
with no one branch so supreme that it 
could bend the other branches com- 
pletely to its will, nor, most important, 


so supreme that it could mak 
people its slave. 

“Congress, for example, was 
powered to pass the laws of the 
but the President was empower 
veto them, if he were so incline 
turn, the Congress could overrid 
veto; the Supreme Court could 
defeat the will of Congress by d 
ing the law unconstitutional, and 
Congress could begin the proce 
enacting a Constitutional amenc 
which could nullify the Sy 
Court’s decision. 

“Thus each step in this p 
serves as a check and balance a 
the arbitrary use of power.” 

This is the secret of how 
people preserve their freedom. 


THIS is the last study aid unit in this series dealing with the rights we enjoy 
we live in America where the people are protected against infringement upor 
liberties by our “Bill of Rights.” We hope you as a teacher of fourth, fifth anc 
grades have found this series helpful in teaching your pupils the real values 
“American Way of Life” and how they may guard them against those who are at 
ing to destroy all freedom throughout the world. 


The publication of a new series, beginning in September, will depend up 
results of the survey we launched among you in March to determine to what 
you are now using the study aid units and your views about the utilization of a 
series on the operation of our individual enterprise economy. 


Until April 12, we had received only 236 replies from approximately 2,000 : 
fifth and sixth grade teachers, principals, superintendents and supervisors. Fre 
unexpected small number of replies we learn that 151 teachers are using the stu: 
in connection with classroom work and that 144 have promised to use a second 
on the workings of Free Enterprise if published for the 1949-1950 school year, 
third unit on Backgrounds of Connecticut Industry if published for use duri 
1950-1951 school year. 


The most disturbing news received in the survey returns is the fact that 53 t 
claimed the study aid units were too advanced or too difficult reading for fourt 
and sixth grade pupils when over 70% of Texas teachers of the same grades ri 
favorably on the units “‘on all counts.” The explanation and the suggestions « 
each unit might be dramatized were thought to be sufficient guides to teachers t 
each unit interesting and understandable to fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupil: 


We sincerely hope that we may hear before June 1 from at least one-th 
approximately 600 teachers who have received the study aid units since last Sep 
and to whom we mailed questionnaires early in March. 
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In recent years, however, we have 
seen a new form of despotic govern- 
ment, known as dictatorship, rise up to 
threaten our way of life. 

In the countries where dictators rule 
the freedoms have once again been de- 
stroyed and every act of the people's 
lives has been regimented. 

These modern despots belittle de- 
mocracy, saying it its decadent, full of 
weaknesses and unworkable, and have 
set about with determined ruthlessness 
to destroy it. 

And so, the world is now engaged 
in a cold war, between two ways of 
life, democracy and dictatorship. 

Sidney Hook, chairman of the de- 
partment of Philosophy at New York 
University, aptly expresses it this way: 
“Democracy aspires toward ever 
greater freedom and equality, solving 
its difficulties by struggles within the 
rules of the game which recognize the 
legitimacy of opposition. Dictatorship 
has no place for opposition nor for 
freely given consent, but concentrates 
all power, political, economic, and 
educational, in the hands of a minor- 
ity convinced that it is a better judge 
of the interests of the vast majority 
of men and women than they them- 
selves. The issue in short—and this 
transcends all other differences today 
—is between democracy and _ totali- 
tarianism.” 

We, the people of the United States, 
must awaken to the significance of 
our democratic form of government, 
restudy its meaning, and faithfully 
practice its precepts. 


Scope 
In the past eight units of study em- 
phasis has been placed on how our 
freedoms came to us through the Bill 
of Rights. 
Besides a Bill of Rights, there should 
also be a bill of duties which require 


i 
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citizens to learn about 

their government and the 

issues before it. 

Every child in our na- 
tion past the age of six is 
capable of understanding 
how democracy protects 
the freedoms and inalien- 
able rights of man, and 
how dictatorships destroy 
them. He can understand 
that in a dictatorship, 
where there is only one 
voice, one opinion and 
one decision, people are 
slaves. He can understand 
that only in a democracy 
where all people have a representative 
voice in the affairs of their nation are 
the people free. He can understand that 
only in a representative democracy is a 
man a true citizen because he has a de- 
termining voice in the government. He 
can understand that our freedom is pre- 
served by the way power is distributed 
among the different branches of gov- 
ernment so that no one has too much 
power. He can understand how history 
has proved that it is dangerous to give 
any man power over other men. 

In short, he can understand what 
pattern of government protects free- 
dom, and what pattern of government 
destroys it. 

In developing this unit of study on 
DEMOCRACY versus DICTATOR- 
SHIP, stories and factual material 
should be used to show that the free- 
doms outlined in our Bill of Rights 
would not be worth the paper they are 
written on, if our Constitution and 
traditional precedents did not also 
guarantee a form of government to 
safeguard and perpetuate those free- 
doms. 

(1) Stories from the early history of 
our country which show how 
we established representative 

government. Of 

how in 1618 the 

Virginia Company 

and its governor set 

up a representative 
assembly chosen by 
the vote of all men 
over seventeen years 
of age. How in 

Massachusetts Bay 

there early came in- 

to being a_ two- 
house assembly. 


How other colonies, 
one by one, devel- 
oped their represen- 
tative systems. How 
representative gov- 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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ernment was finally provided 
for in our Constitution. 
Stories of how our two-party sys- 
tem developed. How Alexander 
Hamilton wanted a strong na- 
tional government, and of how 
Thomas Jefferson wanted as little 
federal control as possible. How 
two political parties came into 
being because of differences in 
ideas regarding politics. Empha- 
size here that totalitarian gov- 
ernments are one-party systems, 
a minority rules rather than a 
majority. Give Russia, where the 
Communists who are in control 
represent only three per cent of 
the people, as an example. 
Stories to show how our represen- 
tative system of democratic gov- 
ernment revolves around the 
principle of majority rule. Use 
outstanding presidential election 
stories to show how our represen- 
tative system operates to give 
the people a voice in the govern- 
ment. Tell how the right of the 
majority to change the policies of 
our government every four years 
by choosing a new president was 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 
How political parties (both ma- 
jor and minor) nominate their 
candidate, campaign for him, 
and try to get a majority of citi- 
zens to vote for him. How dicta- 
tors seize power in totalitarian 
countries and maintain power 
through police control. 

Read to the students and discuss 
that portion of the Constitution 
which provides for separation of 
power, and of how that power is 
distributed among the three de- 
partments of government, the 
legislative, the judicial and the 
executive. How each of these 
branches has certain powers that 
enable it to act in some degree 








as a check on the other branches. 


Show how this is in contrast to. 


totalitarian government where 
one man rules supreme. This 
would be a good place to explain 
how legislators and senators are 
elected, thus giving additional 
emphasis to the contrast between 
democracy and dictatorship. 


General Purpose 


The general purpose of this unit of * 


study is to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum. 

Besides the textbooks already in use, 
these additional ones will make excel- 
lent enrichment source material: The 
Citizen and His Government, John A. 
Lapp and Robert B. Weaver, Silver 
Burdett Company; The Government of 
the United States, Walker, Beach and 
Jamison, Charles Scribner's Sons; 
Your Government Today and Tomor- 
row, L. J. O'Rourke, D. C. Heath and 
Company; Uncle Sam’s Government at 
Washington, George L. Knapp, Dodd 
Mead and Company; The Making of a 
Democracy, Gertrude Hartman, The 
John Day Company; The American 
Primer, Dorsha Hayes, Alliance Book 
Corporation; Our Constitution, Build- 
ing America Series; The Constitution 
and What It Means Today, Edward S. 
Corwin, Princeton University Press; 
Fortune Magazine, The United States 
of America, entire issue, February, 
1940; Alexander Hamilton Distrusted 
the People But He Helped to Keep 
Them Free, December, 1943; Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Nation’s Capital, 
Frances Fox, Rand McNally. and Com- 
pany; Your Washington, Mary Field 
Parton, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany; Washington Roundabout, Agnes 
Rothery, Dodd, Mead and Company; 
Book of Knowledge, volume 30, pages 
7584-7606, for an account of the Con- 
stitution of the United States with His- 
torical background and explanations. 


Aims 


The specific aims of this unit are: 


(1) To show that the preservation of 
our freedoms depends upon 
maintaining our democratic form 
of government. 


(2) To show that the essentials of 
democratic government are ma- 
jority rule and protection of mi- 
nority rights, a system of checks 
and balances, government of the 
people through their representa- 
tives, and limitation of govern- 
ment. 


(3) To make clear that the rigid re- 
strictions on freedom as prac- 
ticed by totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment are in sharp contrast to 
the democratic principles of the 
United States. 


Launching the Unit 


To launch this unit of study we sub- 
mit the ninth installment of our serial 
story about Antares, the starboy, who 
is living on earth and learning about 
the freedoms we defend. 


The Story: 
Detectives for 
Democracy 


NTARES sat fidgeting at his com- 
Aw desk in Miss Hamilton’s 
fifth grade room at school. 

For the first time since Antares had 
been on good earth time seemed to 
stand still. It was the middle of Febru- 
ary, and up until now the days, weeks 
and months since he started to school 
with Benny Mac, had seemed shorter 
than a heavenly twinkle. Now it 
looked as if nine o'clock would never 
come. 

It was almost an hour until nine 
o'clock and time for school to start. 
But every boy and girl in the fifth grade 
was already in his or her seat. 

They were impatiently waiting for 
their teacher, Miss Hamilton, to show 
up. 

Just before school was dismissed 
yesterday, right out of a clear sky, Miss 
Hamilton had said, “Tomorrow I will 
tell you about a most wonderful sur- 
prise . . . a surprise so big you would 
never guess it.” Then she had warned, 
“You had better be early if you want 
to be in on the excitement.” 

When Miss Hamilton did put in an 
appearance it was through a back door 
of the room. She was calling “Surprise, 
surprise!” before anybody knew she 
was there. 

The mouths of the boys and girls 
fell open in wonder when their eyes 
caught sight of Miss Hamilton. She 
was dressed like a gypsy in last Octo- 
ber’s Halloween carnival costume. 
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Bracelets jangled on her arms 
swept down the aisle carrying 
hands a crystal ball. 

She sat down in a chair at h 
and placed the crystal ball 
middle of the desk. 

Suddenly the room was in 
roar. All the boys and girls, tal 
once, left their resks and c 
around Miss Hamilton. 

“What's up? Tell us, what's 
prise,” they cried. 

Miss Hamilton held up he 
for silence. 


“I'm not a teacher this mc 
she said. “I’m a fortune teller.” 


She passed her hands ba 
forth over the crystal ball, mad 
away look come into her ey 
mumbled some strange words 
she said: “I see a trip to Wash 
D. C., in the future—the ve 
future—in the next-week-futu 
every boy and girl in this roor 

Quickly she told of how s 
secretly submitted in a nation 
contest the Freedom Book Ben 
and Antares had written. 


A letter had come to her y 
saying the book had won firs 
and that the prize was to be a 
every boy and girl in the fift 
to Washington, D. C., in a dl 
bus. 

“While we are there we af 
Detectives for Democracy,” s 
the boys and girls who were | 
eagerly. “It will be like a game 
where we go we shall try to fi 
bols of democracy. Then when 
back home we shall talk ab 
trip, put all our clues togeth 
write an essay on what we disc 

“Then all of us will be collab 
suggested Benny Mac, proud! 
the big word he had learned { 
mother when he and Anta 
worked together on the Freedo: 

“Think of it,” said Miss H 
“Twenty-eight collaborators.” 

The impact of the news was 
everybody was speechless. 

A full minute of silence 
Then Johnny finally found his 
Pretending to be heading for t 
he said, “Well, what are we 
for? Let’s go home and pack | 
cases.” 

“On to Washington!” said J 
voice high with excitement. 

“To Washington! To Was 
Rah! Rah! Rah!” said Benny | 
a cheer leader at a ball game. 
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ment. 


To Washington! 
| Benny Mac like 
ll game. 


“Not so fast,” said Miss Hamilton, 
laughing gaily. “After all we do have 
to wait until Monday, and this is only 
Thursday.” 


Miss Hamilton was just as much at 
ease on a chartered bus with twenty- 
eight boys and girls as she was in the 
schoolroom. 


She had all sorts of interesting and 
entertaining games for them to play as 
they drove across the country. 


First they played an observation 
game called “Bridges.” 


Every boy and girl watched out the 
windows of the bus for bridges. Who- 
ever saw one first got the points. Miss 
Hamilton kept score in a little book. 
If someone saw a beam bridge he got 
five points. If he saw an arch bridge 
he got ten points. If he saw a suspen- 
sion bridge he got fifteen points. If 
he saw a truss bridge he got twenty 
points. If he saw a cantilever bridge 
he got twenty-five points. And, if he 
saw a covered bridge he got fifty 
points. 

Finally Miss Hamilton said they 
would play some detective games to 
sharpen their wits for being Detec- 
tives for Democracy in Washington. 


“There are five cats on the back- 
yard fence,” said Miss Hamilton. “Each 
cat has nine lives, except one which 
has already lost eight. Each cat has one 
tail, except one, and that is not the cat 
which has lost eight lives. The cat 
which has lost eight lives jumps off 
the fence to chase a dog. How many 
tails and how many lives are still on 
the backyard fence? 


Jerry was the first one to get the 
right answer. 

By the time he had solved the prob- 
lem the bus was 10 miles closer to 
Washington, D. C., than it had been 
when Miss Hamilton assigned it to the 
group. 

The trip was broken by an over- 
night stop along the way. On the sec- 
ond day the bus pulled up in front of 
the hotel in Washington, D. C., where 
all of them were to stay. 


At the end of the week Benny Mac 
and Antares sneaked off alone to com- 
pare notes. They agreed that their visit 
to Washington, D. C., had been every 
bit as exciting as their visit to New 
York. 

In company with Miss Hamilton 
they had visited many places. 

Like good detectives, they had made 
a list of ‘places visited and had written 
a short explanatory note about each 








place. They called the notes clues. The 
clues would help them write the essay 
about democracy. 

Benny Mac took the list from his 
pocket and read again the places they 
had visited. 

Antares groaned. “It makes me ache 
all over just to think of all the ground 
we covered seeing those places. I 
couldn’t walk another step if I had to.” 


“Neither could I,” agreed Benny 
Mac. 

“The next thing to do is get our ex- 
periences on paper,” said Antares. 


“Yes,” said Benny Mac. “It is one 
thing to make a list of places we have 
seen but quite another thing to write 
an essay about them.” 


“Well,” said Antares, “we can thank 
our lucky stats that we have a lot of 
collaborators this time.” 


Miss Hamilton wrote down the 
thoughts of the boys and girls as they 
talked informally about their experi- 
ences. Then all of them helped to re- 
write the notes, shortening them and 
organizing them into an essay. 


Miss Hamilton read it back to them 
when it was finished. It went like this: 


This week twenty-eight fifth grade 
boys and girls of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, went sleuthing with their teacher 
in Washington, D. C. We called our- 
selves Detectives for Democracy. We 
were looking for clues that would 
prove democracy is better than dic- 
tatorship. We were good detectives 
and found many clues. 


To study about history and democ- 
racy out of a book is a dull and hard 
way of understanding it. But to see 
the actual places which have gone into 
making that history brings it alive. 

When we visited statuary hall and 
saw all those heroes of democracy it 
was like seeing them in person. It was 
like shaking hands with historical char- 
acters who until now were only names. 

At the Lincoln Memorial we saw 
the statue of Lincoln seated in a 
throne-like chair. It is larger than life 
size, but he looked so alive we could 
almost imagine we heard his voice 
speaking to us as we read the words of 
his Gettysburg Address carved on the 
wall of the Memorial. He helped to 
save democracy when the people of our 
nation fought a war among themselves. 

We climbed 698 steps to the top of 
Washington Monument. We also vis- 
ited Mount Vernon where George 
Washington lived Before and after he 
was the first president of our country. 
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They reminded us that George Wash- 
ington helped our country to win its 
independence. They reminded us that 
he wanted our country to be ruled by 
all the people. He refused to be a king. 
Instead he became our President. He 
trusted the people to rule themselves. 
He was practicing democracy. 


In the rotunda of the Capitol we 
saw statues of many of our presidents. 
All of them were defenders of democ- 
racy. In statuary hall Miss Hamilton 
stood on a metal star which marks the 
spot on the floor where John Quincy 
Adams’ desk used to stand, and whis- 
pered very softly, “We are Detectives 
of Democracy.” This whisper echoed 
in the hall loud enough to be heard all 
over the place. That is why the hall is 
sometimes called a whispering gallery. 


Congress meets in the Capitol. We 
sat in the spectator’s gallery in the 
House of Representatives and listened 
while a bill was being considered for 
law. The Speaker of the House pre- 
sided. One by one representatives from 
the different states took the floor to 
argue for or against the bill. 


We also visited the Senate. Three 
white lights were burning over the 
south door to show that a public ses- 
sion was being held. We saw our Sen- 
ators from Connecticut. They nodded 
and smiled at us. 


We call Congress the legislative 
branch of our government, because 
Congressmen are elected by the people 
to make our laws. That is the way all 
of us have a voice in our democratic 
government. In a dictatorship the 
people have no voice in their govern- 
ment. 


When we went to the White House 
the flag on top of the building was 
down so we knew the President was 
not at home. The President and his 
assistants are called the executive 
branch of our government. They see 
that the laws passed by our Congress 
are enforced. 


At the Supreme Court Building it 
was exciting to hear the court crier 
call “Oyez! Oyez!” and to see the nine 
Justices take their places. All the vis- 
itors stood, just as people stand when 
the flag goes by, when the black-robed 
figures walked in. That is our «vay of 
showing respect for those who help to 
guard our democracy. The Supreme 
Court is called the judicial branch of 
our government because the Justices 
settle quarrels and arguments about 
laws. 


History has proved that it is not 








safe to give any one man too much 
power over other people, so our Con- 
gress, our Supreme Court and our 
President form what we call a system 
of checks and balances. If both House 
and Senate pass a bill the President 
may veto it. And, the Supreme Court 
may say the bill is unconstitutional. 
That is the way we keep any one per- 
son or groups of persons from using 
dictatorial powers to destroy our demo- 
cratic rights. 

When we saw the Jefferson Memo- 
rial we remembered that it was Jeffer- 
son who wrote our Declaration of In- 
dependence. We remembered he said: 
“All men are created equal.” We re- 
membered he said: “That government 
is best which governs least.” He be- 
lieved in the people. He was one of 
democracy’s greatest defenders. 


We visited several churches in 
Washington, D. C., and were reminded 
that here in America we worship as 
we please while in dictatorships people 
are forbidden to go to church and are 
told there is no God. 


At the Cathedral of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul we saw the Children’s 
Chapel; visited the spot where Wood- 
row Wilson, another hero of democ- 
racy, is buried; and bought herbs from 
the bishop's garden to take home to 
our mothers and fathers. 


Two girls in our room named Mary 
left dollar bills at the Mary Memorial 
Altar in the National Shrine of Im- 
maculate Conception, after Miss Ham- 
ilton had told us that the altar had 
been built with fifty thousand dollars 
contributed by girls and women named 
Maty. 

In glass cages around the walls of the 
Archives Building we saw many of 
the original papers of our country 
which tell how we fought and 
struggled to make our government 
democratic. 

One of the treasures in the Smith- 
sonian Institute is the flag which was 
flying from the top of Fort McHenry, 
near Baltimore, when the British were 
trying to destroy our freedom. It was 
this flag that inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write our national anthem, the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

At the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation we got acquainted with some 
of our honest-to-goodness G-men, who 
help to track down criminals and spies 
and enemies of our country who work 
to destroy democracy and our way of 
life, 


It was wonderful learning at first 


hand how our government operates to 
protect democracy. 

Washington, D. C., is one of the 
greatest cities of the whole wide world 
because it is the capital of a country 
that is free and democratic. 

The face of every boy and girl was 
shining with pride when Miss Hamil- 
ton finished reading the essay. 

It was Jerry who summed up their 
feelings in words: “That's good enough 
to win us another trip,” he said con- 
fidently. 

“Yes,” agreed Antares. “A trip to 
the moon, in company with me when 
I go back home.” 

“Yippee!” shouted all the boys and 
girls enthusiastically. Nothing seemed 
impossible any more since Antares 
came down to good earth to live with 
them. 





Things to 
Make and Do 


Posters 


Posters may be advantageously used 
to emphasize the ways in which the 
legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of our government serve as 
a system of checks-and-balances to keep 
our country free and democratic. (For 
examples of posters see accompanying 
cut. ) 


Maps 
For seatwork each 
pupil might be en- 


couraged to draw a map 
of the United States, 
outlining the  forty- 
eight states, and indi- 
cating in each state the 
number of senators and 
legislators from each 
state that make up our 
national Congress. 


Before work is 
started a discussion 
should be held to help 
the pupils understand 
how our two-chamber 
Congress was planned 
as a way to satisfy those 
who - wanted popula- 
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tions represented and those wh 
to have equal representation. ' 
cussion will reveal that each st 
has one representative for 
mately 300,000 people livin 
Thus small states with many 
have more representatives th: 
states with few people. Th 
should also understand that e: 
has two senators regardless of : 
discussion should include an 

tion of the seventeenth amenc 
our constitution which gave ov 
the right to choose their own 


Sandtable Project 


A sandtable project may t 
oped in connection with the re 
the books, Washington Rou 
by Agnes Rothery, and Wa: 
D. C., the Nation’s Capital. 


Before the teacher starts rez 
books to the group, the pupi 
first prepare the sandtable 
out the streets, Tidal Basin, 
Potomac River in central se 
Washington, D. C. Obtain | 
city library a map to follow o 
frontispiece illustration in t 
Washington Roundabout. 

As the pupils travel 
through the books from the ' 
ton Monument, to the Whit 
the Capitol, the Lincoln Mem 
all of the places discovered 
tares and Benny Mac and 1 
Detectives for Democracy, | 
want to mold or carve the | 
places, shrines and monut 
miniature size and set them | 
proper places on the sandtabl 

This project properly devel 
prove extremely valuable ir 
the pupils to understand wh 
ington, D. C., really stands 
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hose who wished 
ntation. The dis- 
it each state now 
ve for approxi- 
ale living in it. 
th many people 
tives than large 
ple. The pupils 
d that each state 
dless of size. The 
lude an explana- 
th amendment to 
n gave our people 
eir OWN senators, 


Project 


ct may be devel- 
ith the reading of 
ton Roundabout, 
and Washington, 
apital. 

starts reading the 
the pupils should 
idtable by laying 
il Basin, and the 
entral section of 
Obtain from the 
follow or use the 
ion in the book, 
bout. 


travel together 
om the Washing- 
he White House, 
oln Memorial and 
iscovered by An- 
ac and the other 
\ocracy, they will 
rve the buildings, 
1 monuments in 
et them up in the 
sandtable map. 
rly developed will 
luable in helping 
stand what Wash- 
ly stands for, and 


Courtesy Readers Digest 








how it functions to kep democracy a 
strong bulwark against communism. 








Scrapbooks 


Children are always interested in 
making scrapbooks. The teacher might 
suggest making one book on the sym- 
bols of freedom and democracy and 
another one on heroes of democracy. 


After the subject matter for each 
book has been fully discussed and 
planned, pupils should be allowed to 
register for work on the book in which 
he is most interested. 


Pictures and textual matter for de- 
veloping a scrapbook on symbols of 
freedom and democracy may be ob- 
tained for two dollars from The In- 
structor, F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, New York. Pictures 
in these two sets include: Bunker Hill 
Monument, Liberty Bell, Jefferson 
Memorial, Statue of Liberty, U. S. 
Capitol, White House, Supreme 
Court Building, Independence Hall, 
Washington Monument, Lincoln Me- 
morial, Library of Congress. 


Pictures of democracy’s heroes such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and 
others may be obtained from Perry 
Picture Company, Malden, Massachu- 
setts. 


Dramatizations 


Allow the pupils to divide them- 
selves into four or five interest groups 
to plan and write one-act plays telling 
of some episode in the history of our 
country which strengthened our 
struggle for democracy. 


A prologue and epilogue, spoken 
by a narrator, may be used to tie to- 
gether the one-act plays into a full 
length play. 


THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


—Courtesy Readers Digest 





















































































































































ABSTRACT TO CONCRETE—A simple poster will often do more than anything else to 
make an abstract idea concrete, crystallize a thought, arouse interest. 


Order from the Y. M. C. A. Motion 
Picture Bureau the film, “Meet Your 
Government.” In this fifteen minute 
film a boy visits his uncle, a Congress- 
man in Washington, D. C., and dis- 
covers how the three branches of our 
government act as a system of checks- 
and-balances to protect our democratic 
way of life. 

Use of the Teach-O-Film Strips put 
out by the Reader’s Digest Educational 
Department, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, may be advantageously used to 
clarify the pupil's 
thoughts on the mean- 
ing of a representative 
democracy. 


Supply the Missing 
Word Game 

An excellent book to 
use in deepening the 
children’s understanding 
of how a democratic 
government functions 
is the one entitled “We 
Are the Government,” 
by Mary Elting and 


Teanne Bendic. This 
book is a must for the 
library, and may be 
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bought from Doubleday Co., Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York, for two dollars. 

It is written simply enough to be 
read aloud to the pupils. 

The pupils will give closer atten- 
tion and remember better the factual 
material if the reading period is desig- 
nated as game-time. 

The teacher will read aloud to the 
pupils, pausing once in a while at key 
words and phrases to allow the chil- 
dren to supply the missing words. 

An examination of Jeanne Bendic’s 
illustrations in this book will supply 
the imaginative teacher and pupils 
with many ideas for posters. 


Culminating Project 


To bring this unit of study to a 
dramatic close invite some state or na- 
tional officeholder to visit the school- 
room to talk to the children about our 
democratic processes, how our govern- 
ment functions, how it is different 
from dictatorship, and what our duties 
are in keeping our country democratic. 

To give the occasion a holiday spirit 
allow the children to invite guests. 
They will want to serve refreshments 
and display the things they have made 
during the study and development of 
this unit of study. 





IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICI 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Co 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign n 
and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 


Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division United Air- 


Torrington 


craft Corporation (airplanes) Stratford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United _ Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plug s) West Hartford 

Waren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seatings) 
Bantam 

Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 

United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 

Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 

Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 

United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 

Aircraft Tubes 


American Tube none & Inc New Haven 


ir Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp Stratford 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co. 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp 
Aluminum Lasts 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Ammunition New Haven 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc. New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co. Hamden 
Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Broad Brook Company Broad Brook 
Artificial Leather 

Permatex Fabrics Corp The Jewett City 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick)) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(Small) Hartford 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

Wi:zemold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
; Automobile Accessories 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake lining, rivet brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 


Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Automotive Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 

chanical) ) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equpiment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co _. Watertown 
oj Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ng) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Barrels 

Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Bath Tubs 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


ristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) ) Stamford 
Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co. East Hampton 
Gong Bell Co The East Hampton 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc (and buzzers) 


Bridgeport 

N N Hill Brass Co The East Hampton 
Belt Fasteners 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Thames Belting Co The Norwich 
Benches 

Charles Parker Co The (piano) Meriden 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 
Bent Tubin 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological ‘Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturnig Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Glasgo Finishing Co The lasgo 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 
Blocks 


Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
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Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 
Bigelow Co The Ne 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domes 


Bolts & Nuts 
Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts, machi 
bolts, stove) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 
33 Hull § 
Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The 
Bottle Openers 
Scovill Mfg Co (steel, anodized olnw 


Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The N 
National Folding Box Co Inc Ne 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co Ne 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Box 
Clairglow Mfg Caan (metal) 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
gated shipping containers and intes 


W 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (pager, 
d 


Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) 
Robert Gair Co corrugated and s 
shipping containers) 
Boxes & Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc ° 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 


East 
M S Dowd Carton Co 
National Folding Box Co Inc (pape 


New Haven Pulp & Board Co The N 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sa 
Warner Brothers Company The 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Strouse — Poomeae The N 
Braided Fiberglas Sleeving 
Ansonia O & C Co 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhatta 
(automotive and industrial) 
Russell Mfg Co The 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, v 
tubes) 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Miller Company The supaepher bronze 
in sheets, strips, rolls) 
rims & Atwood Mfg Co The (sl 


r 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Wa 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets ar 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Me’ 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Brass Goods 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to 


Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiast 

Wares) 
Scovill Manufacturing Company & 
2 


Waterbury Companies Inc (to ord 
sheet metal parts) 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan 
Olin Industries Inc 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Wa 





CUT 


sd in Connecti- 
preign markets 
ers may secure 


(Advertisement) 


Photostats 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 
Nuts 


nuts, machine screw- 
Waterville 
Milldale 

Slot) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
ing 


Portland 
o The Hartford 
eners 
ized aluminum) 
Waterbury 
rd 
. The Manchester 
Inc New Haven 
| Co New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
metal) Portland 


Corporation (corru- 
s and interiors) 


Wallingford 
ed (paper, folding) 
Manchester 
cash, bond, security, 
xes) Durham 
ted and solid fibre 
Portland 
rates 

eport Inc The 
Folding Bridgeport 
Norwich 
Bridgeport 

x Co Inc The 
East Hampton 
Inc (paper folding) 
ne (paper folding 
New Haven 
Co The New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 
Sandy Hook 


y The Bridgeport 
r—Setup 


Bridgeport 
he Waterbury 
he New Haven 
as Sleeving 

Ansonia 
ibles 

Middletown 
1ings 
ys-Manhattan Inc The 
‘ial) Bridgeport 

Middletown 
e Parts 

Middletown 
sronze 

(sheet, wire, rods, 

Waterbury 

sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
> Waterbury 
phor bronze and brass 
Meriden 
‘o The (sheet, wire, 
Thomaston 


mpany Waterbury 91 
(sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
Ingot Metal 
» The Thomaston 


pany The Bridgeport 
ood 


s 

o The (to order) 
Waterbury 
(Ecclesiastical Brass 
Milford 

mpany (to order) 
Waterbury 91 

ic (to order) ( 


Waterbury 
ms Company Division 

New Haven 
Products 

Bridgeport 
) Waterbury 
The Thomaston 


mpany Waterbury 91 
| (Advt.) 





evs 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415, Forestville 
Brass Wall Plates 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc 
Brick—Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 





Bridgeport 
New Britain 


New Haven 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
- M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
orth & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 


(footwear, clothing and strap) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
ort, Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Mfg Co The Danielson 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


L C White Company The 


Frank Parizek 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 


: Waterbury 
anufacturing Co The 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 
Cable—BX Armored 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Nonmetallic Sheather 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Cable—Service Entrance 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cages 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 

New Haven 


Cams 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 
: Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 


Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & 
trimmer) Willimantic 
Card Clothing 


Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 


: oa and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Linin 
Palmer Brothers Con . 


: Casket Trimmings 
Bridgeport Casket Hardware Co The 


Bridgeport 
E Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


Bridgeport 
Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Castings 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (grey iron, 


Fitchville 


rass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
Iron castings) New Haven 


Charles Parker Co The (gray iron) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
calle iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
lette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 


M A D E 


~ Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 





John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Castings (continued) 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Froundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 


Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (gray-iron) Bristol 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) : 
New Britain 

Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chain—Bead 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The 
Chartered Coach Service 
Connecticut Company The (excursions a_ spe- 
cialty) New Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cynamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
South Norwalk 


Bridgeport 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Edcan Laboratories 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Agricultural 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Cherries 

John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrook 

Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

Nutmeg Chrome Corporation Hartford 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Chucks—Power Operated : 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 

Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (spring 
& electric) New Haven 
William L Gilbert Clock Corporation The 

Winsted 

Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Clutches 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 

Clutch—Friction ‘ 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Coffee Makers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


i Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc, (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 
Concrete Products 


Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
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Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Metal Parts 
and Assemblies) Waterbury 91 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Controllers 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgeport 
Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
Wallingford 
Danbury Square Box Co The Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 


Cosmetic Containers New Haves 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 


Waterbury 

Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Cotton Yarn 

Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

Dextone Co The New Haven 

Cutters 


American Standard Co (special) Plantsville 
Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 

New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Standard Machinery Co The (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


elayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Dental Gold Alloys 
J M Ney Company The Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 
; Die & Tool Makers 
Parsons Tool Inc 
Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


New Britain 


New Haven 


688 Third Ave Manchester 
Die Casting Dies 

ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 

Parker Stamp Works Inc The Hartford 


Wiemann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
(Advt.) 
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Die-Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
Geometric Tool Co The New Haven 
Dies . 
American Standard Co Plantsville 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Hartford 


Displays 
Sawyer Display Corp 
Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 


Stamford 


ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drapereis 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Drilling Machines 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


(sensitive) Hartford 
Drop Forgings 

Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Co The Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Edged Tools 
Collins Co The (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Elastic Braid 


Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing 

Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Electric Appliances 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Circuit Breakers 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 

Electric Cords 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 

United Cinephone Corporation 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 


Torrington 


Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark 
“Durabilt’’) Winsted 
Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Rogers Corporation The Manchester 


Electric Knife Switches 

Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 

Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Panel Boards 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electric Safety Switches 

Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 


Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp 
Electric Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 
Electric Time Controls 
R W Cramer Company Inc The 


New Haven 


Centerbrook 


Electric Timepieces 
New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (auto- 
mobile and alarm) New Haven 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co The Plainville 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electrical Motors 


New Haven 


U §S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 


Allied Control Co Plantsville 
Electronics 

Crystal Research Laboratories Inc Hartford 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 
Electroplating 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 

Electroplating Processes & Supplies 


United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) New Haven 
Elevators 

Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 

freight) New Haven 

General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 

Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 

Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The (including 

wrinkle finishes) Hartford 

Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Enameling and Finishing 
Clairglow Mfg Co 
Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aricraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


Portland 


marine) Bridgeport 
Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 

United States Envelope Company, Hartford 

Division Hartford 
Exhibits 

Sawyer Display Corp Stamford 

Extractors—Tap 

Walton Company The West Hartford 

Eyelets 


L C White Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Eyelet Machine Products 

Waterville fg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 
Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
slide fasteners) 
Felt 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Felt—All Purpose 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 


Bridgeport 


Kensington 
(Snap and 
Waterbury 91 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fibre Board 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 
Stafford Springs 
Film Spools 
Watkins Manufacturing Co Inc Milford 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
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Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and ind 
Sand 
Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co 
881 Boston Post Road 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 
St New 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New 
Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc 
Fishing Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East | 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 
Jim Harvey Div Local Industries ~ 


lures) 
Flashlights 
Winchester Repeating Arms Comey 
Olin Industries Inc 
Flashlights and Radio Batterie 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Olin Industries Inc New 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Br 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipmen 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Wil 
Wiremold Company The ] 
Food Mixers—Electric 
Electric Company Br 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Wal 


General 


I 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non- 
ater! 
Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (m 
iron castings) New 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi ste« 
New 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, bras 
num and bronze) Mi 
Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Cl 
New 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) S 
Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (w 
oil fired) South 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) 
Furnace Linings 
"Mullite Refractories Co The 
Furniture Pads 
Gilman Brothers Company The 
Fuse Blocks 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 


New 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company B: 
Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda lifetim, 

and steel) § 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co ] 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Mi 


Galvanizing & Electrical Platir 

Gillette-Vibber Co The New 
Gaskets 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The ( 

materials) Mi 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Gauges 
American Standard Co P 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum- 
ing automatic control) W 
Fonda Gage Company (special) ‘ 
Helicoid Gage Division American ( 
Cable Co Inc ! 
Gears and Gear Cutting 

Hartford Special Machinery Co The | 
Glass and China ; 

Rockwell Silver Co The (silver decor 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company Nev 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 F 
Glass Processing 
Woodbury Glass Company Inc 
Box 8 East | 
Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, bal 


Governors 
Pickering Governor Co The (speed re 
centrifugal, hydraulic) 








Cc UT 





11 and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


ods 
ecialty Co The 
Milford 
ns) 423-33 Chapel 
New Haven 
Joists 
New Haven 


Wallingford 
cle 

(lines) 
East Hampton 
r St Ansonia 
rods, lines) Bristol 
lustries Inc (nets, 
Lakeville 


} 
Company Division 
 & Haven 
0 Batteries 
Company Division 
New Haven 
Plates 
The New Britain 
ic Bridgeport 
Equipment 
‘0 The Willimantic 
Hartford 
lectric 
Bridgeport 


Milldale 

nd shapes) 
Bridgeport 
any (Non-ferrous) 
aterbury 91 


ings Co (malleable 

New Haven 

iron) Bristol 
& semi steel) 

New Britain 

(iron, brass, alumi- 

Middletown 


es 

423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 

d, steel) Southport 


rp The (warm air 
South Norwalk 
ndustrial) Fairfield 


ings 
e Shelton 
ads 
The Gilman 
Ks 
Inc The 
New Haven 
Cartridge 
Bridgeport 
s 
nda lifetime-carbide 
Stamford 
4 
Branford 
c Middletown 
rical Plating 
New London 
pany The (from all 
Middletown 
Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Plantsville 
nd vacuum—record- 
Waterbury 
cial) Stamford 
imerican Chain & 
Bridgeport 
Cutting 


, Co The Hartford 
hina ! 
silver decorated) 


Meriden 
ing 
y New Haven 
Box 415 Forestville 
sing 
inc 


xx 8 East Hartford 
nent 
shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
s 
» (speed regulating, 
oe Portland 
(Advt.) 
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Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding ; 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Grinding Machines 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 





New Haven 


Waterbury 
Grommets 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Hand Tools 


Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ unches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and a sets) Southington 

Hardware — . 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) ) Bridgeport 

P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (Builders) Netw Brtain 

Sargent & Company New Haven 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
(builders) Stamford 

Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
New Britain 


Corp |. ; 
{ H Scsiens & Son ; Bristol 
fale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health, Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St West Haven 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
Shelton 


Driscoll Wire Company The re 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ; 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
2996 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 
Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co 
: Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment 


Beacon Falls 


Manchester 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
i Hose Supporters 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 

Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 

Hospital Signal Systems 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Hot Water Heaters 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
é Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
: Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 


Stamford 


Industrial and Marking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Industrial Refrigeration > 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division (Special- 
ists) Terryville 
Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 

Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’ DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 
Insecticide Bomb 

Bridgeport Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc The 
Seymour 

Instruments 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical and Tem- 
perature) New Haven 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Insulating Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelton 


Insulating Tape 
Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Inter-Communications Equipment 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Division of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 
Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Brigeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jig Boring 


New Britain 
Plantsville 


Parsons Tool Inc 
American Standard Co 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Jigs and Fixtures 
American Standard Co 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Graham Mfg Co The Derby 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 


Bridgeport 


Plantsville 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Laboratory Equipment 
Bowser Inc Refrigeration Division 
Terryville 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


Dagmar Chemical Company Inc Glenbrook 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 
Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


A W Flint Co 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The ‘ Essex 


Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) Bridgeport 
Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 

Leather , : 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The ogee, 

shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) Bethel 
Leather Dog Furnishings 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
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Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 

ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Norfolk 
Lights—Trouble 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


: Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Lighting Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 
é Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecti- 
cut Printers Inc Hartford 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Haven 
; Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
_ Locks—Builders 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Town Manufacturing Company The 


Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 
Stamford 

_ Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
i Locks—Trunk 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 

Stamford 


Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company The 


(and suitcase) Stamford 
. Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
: Loom—Non- Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 
Falls Company The Norwich 


- Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Special) 
Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
Thomaston 
Standard Machinery Co The (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 
Machine Bases 
State Welding Co The (Fabricated Steel & 


Salvage of Broken Castings) Hartford 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Light 
and heavy job and contract work) Bridgeport 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 


parts) Hartford 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 
Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Park Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) ) Torrington 
Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (Spe- 
cial, new development engineering design 
and construction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Special Devices Inc (Special, new develop- 
ments, ehgineering design and construction) 
Berlin 
(Advt.) 
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Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Screw 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 
Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 
Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 
3 spindle) Bridgeport 
Machines—Conveyor 
Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn 
conveyor indexing type) 
Machines—Contin-U=-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 
Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol_ spacer— 
used in conjunction with radial drills) 
Bridgeport 


rotary 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The (screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Thread Rolling 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 


Bridgeport 


Norwaik 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 


Machinery—Metal- Working 


Bristol Metal-working Equipment Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 
The Waterbury 
Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The (forming and tapping) Waterbury 
Machinery—Screw and Rivet 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

The Waterbury 
Machinery—Wire Drawing 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 


The Waterbury 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 


Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Engine Co The Mystic 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marine Reverse Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New 
Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 


Middletown 
Haven 


New Haven 


Park Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 

Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanical Specialties 
Gregory Manufacturing Co Inc The 
New Haven 


Mechanics Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 


repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 
Metal Finishing 

National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Metal Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc (to order) 
Waterbury 
Metallizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury Comgonies Inc Waterbury 
etal Products 
State Welding Company The Hartford 


Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to- 


Order) 4 Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Metal Stampings 
Autoyre Co The (Small) Oakville 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
Hayes Metal Stampings Inc Hartford 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 


J] H Sessions & — Bristol 
Patent Button Co Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg © The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mig Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Microscope—Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(asbestos) Bridgeport 
Milling Machines 


Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 
Mill Supplies 
Bullard Clark Co The E H Jacobs Northern 


Div Danielson 


John 


Hartford 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 
Monuments 


New Haven 


Beij & Williams Co The Hartford 
Motor Switches 
Gaynor Electric Company Inc Bridgeport 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 
Moulds 
ABA Tool & Engineering Co Manchester 


Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastic) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamps Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) Hartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Harc 
ware Crp New Britai 
Sargent & Company New Have 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company Th 
Stamfor 
Non-ferrous Metal Castings 


Miller Company The Meride 
uts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Millda! 
Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamfor 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartfor 
Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connect 
cut Printers Inc Hartfor 
New Haven Printing Company The 
New Have 
Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 
Branfor 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meride 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic, comme 


cial and industrial) Stamfor 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartfor 


W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfie! 
Oil Burner Wick 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc TI! 


Bridgepo 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30 M gal 
underwriters above and under ground) 
South Norwa 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartfo: 
Olives 
John Magee & Co Incorporated Saybrox 
Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomast 
Outlets—Electric . 
General Electric Company Bridgepo 


Ovens : 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfie 
Package Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelt 
Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leathe 

rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletov 


Raybestos Div of Raybestos- Manhattan Inc T 


(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgepo 
Padlocks 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardwa 

Corp New Brita 

Senne & Company New Hav 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company T 
Stamfo 

Painting—Infra Red Baking 
Grandahl Tool and Machine Company Hartfo 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Hav 
Tredennick Paint Mfg Co The Merid 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresse 
Bridgep 
Paperboard 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gi 
Co Inc Portla 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Hav 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montvi 
Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwi 


National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Hav 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co The New Hav 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding( Montvi 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgep 

M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingt 

Warner Brothers Company The Bridgep 
Paper Clips 


H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Anso: 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


My: 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell ow) 
ys 
Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 
Passenger Transportation 
Connecticut Company The (local, subruban 


interurban) New Ha’ 
Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Ha’ 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phosphor Bronze 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, vole) 
Meri 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seym 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, str 
rolls) Waterb 
(Ad 


Portlz 


Ivory 
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Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 
Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Company 
Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


Hartford 


Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Bristol Screw Corporation Plainville 


Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 


2 Bridgeport 
Connecticut Manufacturing 


Company The 
Waterbury 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Corbin Screw Div American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 


Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 


Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
New Britain 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 


Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 

Plainville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co (B & 


S & Swiss type automatic) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 
Watkins Steneinctasien Co Inc Milford 


Screw Machine Tools 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 


Screws—Socket Waterbury 

Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sealing Tape Machines 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 
Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co = Glastonbury 


ears 
Acme Shear Co The Mthowsehold) Bridgeport 
Shells 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company 
Inc Waterbury 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 
sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 

American Buckle Co The West Haven 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 

b H Sessions & Son Bristol 

atent Button Co The Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Shipment Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Shoe and Corset Laces 

Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) ‘ 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Slide Fasteners Waterbury 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Shoe Hardware Div U S Rubber Company 
KwiK zippers) Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 

Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 


Soap : 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Solder—Soft 
Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Henry & Wright Manufacturing Company The 


Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Hartford 


Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 


National Sherardizing achine Co (man- 
drels & stock shells for rubber industry) 

Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Co Fitchville 
Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 

Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Springs—Flat 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
New England Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Cushesution The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
D R Templeman Co (jewelry) Plainville 


J W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 

New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 
Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 
(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Stampings—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
L C White Company The Waterbury 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 


Manchester 

Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
‘orp Bristol 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Castings 

Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 

Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Bristol 
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Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (texti 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletoy 
Bullard Clark Co The E H Jacobs Northe 
Div Daniels 
Studio Couches 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbu 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Co The Shelt 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


Wiremold Company The Hartfo 
Surgical Dressings 

Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killing 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Hav 

Surgical Rubber Goods 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Hav 
Switches—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgep 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulate 


New Hav 
Synchronous Motors 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbre 
Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Hav 


State Welding Co The Hartfc 
Storts Welding Company (steel and oe) 
erid 


Middleto 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tap Extractors 
Walton Company The 


Taps, Collapsing 


West Hartfc 


Geometric Tool Co The New Hav 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Mood 


ea 
Upham Food Products Inc 


package and | 
balls) 


Hawleyv: 
Telemetering Instruments 


Bristol Co The Waterbr 
Television Receivers 

General Electric Company Bridgep 
Textile Machinery 

Merrow Machine Co The 

2814 Laurel St Hartfe 
Textile Mill Supplies 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivory 


Bullard Clark Co The E H Jacobs Northe 
Div Daniels 
Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, aceta 


: Rocky 
Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett C 
. Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic c 
trol) Waterbi 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Bridgep 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (at 
matic) Bridget 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomas 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain - fo 


rolls) Jaterb 
Thread 

American Thread Co The Willima: 

Belding Heminway Corticelli Putr 


Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 
South Willing 
Lloyd E Cone Thread Co The (industrial | 
ton sewing) Moo 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willima: 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co My 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double | 


automatic) Bridge} 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thoma: 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterb 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bri 


R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbr 
Timing Devices 

A W Hayden Co The Waterb 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerb: 


Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterb 

Seth Thomas Clocks homa: 
United States Time Corporation The 

Watert 

Timing Devices & Time Switches 

A W Hayden Co The Watert 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterb 

M H Rhodes Inc Hart: 

Tinning 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous me 

in rolls) Watert 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc aaa 
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The (textile, 
Middletown 
bs Northern 
Danielson 


Waterbury 


Shelton 


Fittings 
Hartford 


cast Killingly 
New Haven 
is 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 
ables 

os insulated) 

New Haven 


Centerbrook 


New Haven 
Hartford 

ind alloy) 
Meriden 


Middletown 
Jest Hartford 
New Haven 


Moodus 


cage and tea 

Hawleyville 
nts 

Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 

S 
Ivoryton 
obs Northern 
Danielson 


ayon, acetate) 
Rockville 
Jewett City 


automatic con- 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


y Inc (auto- 
Bridgeport 


Thomaston 
or tinned in 
Waterbury 


Willimantic 
Putnam 
sewing) 
ith Willington 
(industrial cot- 
Moodus 
nd Willimantic 
Mystic 


5 
> (double and 
Bridgeport 


Thomaston 


Waterbury 
Bristol 
Centerbrook 


Waterbury 
e Centerbrook 
ny Waterbury 
Thomaston 
n The 
Waterbury 
Switches 
Waterbury 
ny Waterbury 
Hartford 


-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 
Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
Tool Designing 


American Standard Co Plantsville 
Tools & Dies / 

Moore Special Tool Co Bridgeport 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage Company (also jigs) Stamford 


Grandahl Tool and Machine Company 


Hartford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
Tube Fittings 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Scovill Mfg Co (“‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 
Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 


Royal Typewriter Co Inc Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriters—Pertable 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Union Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc The (300% AAR) Plainville 


Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane. 
railroad) Broad Brook 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive chtck 


valves) South Norwalk 
W S Rockwell Company (Industrial) Fairfield 


Valve Discs 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Automobile Tire 


Hartford 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
; Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
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Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (velveteen) 
West Haven 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 
Vises 
Charles Parker Co The Merdien 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combi- 
nation Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Waffle Irons—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non- 
ferrous) Waterville 
— Clark Co The E H Jacobs Northern 


Danielson 

Clark Brothers _ Co Milldale 
J H Sessions & S Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Miz Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 

Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 


Bridgeport 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Watches 

Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 


New Haven Clock and Watch Co The (pocket 
& wrist) New Haven 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instan- 
tenous & storage) Hartford 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


Viscol Company The Stamford 
Weiges 

Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 

axe) Unionville 
Welding 


G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porcupine Company The Bridgeport 
State Welding Co The (Equipment Mfrs 
& Steel Fabricators) Hartford 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _ fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—lIndustrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 


Wire 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (Hair 

(Spring) North Haven 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & nd The (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & ‘Atwood Mfg Co The (brass. bronze, 

nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 

and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Hartford 


Hartford 


New Haven 
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Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 
j Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
: Wires and Cable 
General Electric Company (for central  sta- 
tions, industrial and mining applications) 


_ Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corporation (asbestos 

Insulated New Haven 
Wires—Building 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
; Wires—Telephone 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Wire Cloth 


Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metals, all meshes) 


Southport 
John P Smith Co The 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Wire Drawing Dies 

Waterbury Wire Die Co The Waterbury 
, Wire Dipping Baskets 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 


Sweet Wire Co Winsted 
Wire Formings 

Autoyre Co The Oakville 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Tudd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring een The Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 

Jest Haven 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


; Wiremolding 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 
_ Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Reels 
A H Nilson Mach Co The 


Wire Rings 

American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


. Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The Norwich 
~ Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 
Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, 
knitting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.’ 











Twenty Years Ago This 
Month Connecticut 
Industry Reported... 


THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
OF AVIATION in New England is 
illustrated by the fact that there are 
now about 140 New England manu- 
facturers, representing 45 industrial 
lines, who are selling direct to the 
aviation trades. Although there has 
been a great increase in the number 
of landing fields in New England dur- 
ing the past two years, there is still a 
dearth of adequately equipped and 
properly lighted airports. 


xk & 


AT A RECENT DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SILVER COMPANY of 
Meriden, Everett C. Stevens was 
elected a vice president, in charge of 
manufacturing operations of all the 
company plants. Craig D. Munson, 
along with Mr. Stevens, was added to 
the executive committee. Other officers 
were re-elected. 


x* * 


THE NEW ENGLAND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, INC., 
have recently taken over the factory 
and equipment of the Eagle Tool and 
Machine Company, with an option to 
purchase. Production has recently been 
started with orders for 30,000 to 40,- 
000 pairs of non-glare headlights. It 
is the company’s intention to purchase 
the plant’s equipment and move to 
larger quarters in the near future. 


x kk 


HERMAN WALTER, INC., hat 
manufacturers of Danbury, plan to 
erect two large additions to their pres- 
ent plant. These additions will be three 
stories high, of concrete and steel con- 
struction, and will be started as soon 
as the necessary permit is obtained 
from the Committee on Buildings and 
Encroachments. Luke F. Sweeney, of 
Danbury, has been awarded the con- 
tract. 


xk 


ACCORDING TO RECENT FIG- 
URES compiled by the United States 
Commerce Department, Connecticut 
ranks second among New England 
states in generator Capacity in the out- 


put of electric current by power plants. 
The total generating capacity of plants 
in the state, the report shows, increased 
in a period from 1922 to the recent 
survey, from 259,788 kilowatts to 
415,940 kilowatts. 





Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 32) 


increase each week and by the middle 
of March the total had reached 62,000. 
Lay-offs due to lack of work have been 
very heavy since the first of the year 
and have occurred in all sections of the 
state and in most all types of industry. 

The index of construction activity 
in Connecticut declined sharply in 
February for the second consecutive 
month to 20% above normal. The 
volume of square feet of building con- 
tracts awarded in the state, on which 
the index is based, has fallen off some- 
what in recent months due partly to 
the seasonal trend and partly to a gen- 
eral slowing down in building demand 
because of high prices. February em- 
ployment in the over-all construction 
industry in Connecticut although 
lower than in the preceding month is 
higher than a year ago, indicating that 
road and other non-building construc- 
tion is more active this year, probably 
assisted by favorable weather condi- 
tions. 

The wholesale price index after ex- 
periencing a gradual decline from 170 
in August 1948 to 156.9 on February 
8 has moved up slightly since then to 
stand at 158.5 on March 15. The cur- 
rent upward movement has been 
chiefly in foods and farm products 
which in turn had been the principal 
items responsible for the previous 
downward trend. On the other hand, 
prices of textile products continued to 
move down while a significant soften- 
ing in prices of metal and metal prod- 
ucts, and fuel and lighting materials 
was registered in the last four or five 
weeks. The consumers’ price index fell 
off 1.9 percentage points in February 
to 169.0 placing it 5.5 points under 
the August-September 1948 peak. 





Service Section 


OPEN TIME. Manufacturer has open time 
available for barrel nickel plating of small 
items; also open capacity for enameling and 
baking of small metal clampings. Address 
MTA-446. 
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Advertising Index 
American Appraisal Co., The 
Barney’s 
Brett Co., E. W. 


Caproni, Leo F. 


Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Div. of 
Conn. Printers, Inc. Outside Back Co 


Clark Bros. Bolt Co. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Devenco, Inc. 

Dolan Steel Co., Inc. 
Dolge Co., The C. B. 


Dowd, Wyllie & Olson, Inc. 
Outside Back Co 


Eastern Machinery Co., The 
Edgcomb Steel of New England, Inc. 
Flint Co., A. W. 

Graphic Arts Co., The 

Hall Company, Inc., Thomas W. 
Hampden Brass & Aluminum Co. 
Hartford Special Machinery Co., The 
Howard Co., The 

J-B Engineering Sales Co. 

Jones & Company, Inc., T.A.D. 
Kasden & Sons, Inc., H. Inside Front Co 


Kellogg & Bulkeley, Div. of Conn. 
Printers, Inc. 


Kenro Capital Corp. 

Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. 

Love, Ralph 

Loveland & Hershman 

Maier & Co., Ward 

Mercer & Stewart Co. 

Merritt & Co., Joseph 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co., The 
Perkins Machine & Gear Co. 
Production Equipment Co. 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc. 
Schiavone & Sons, Inc. Inside Back Co 
Sherman Transfer Co., Roger 

Smith Mach. Co., Lyman A. 

Souther Engineering Co., The Henry 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
Outside Back Co 


Special Devices, Inc. 

Swan Tool & Machine Co., The 
Thompson Water Ceoler Co. 
Travelers Ins. Co. 

Wiremold Co., The 

Youngberg Bros. 


iv. of 


e Back Cover 
24 

15 

19 

2 


34 


Back Cover 


onn. 


le Back Cover 
16 
27 
e Henry 20 


hone Co. 
e Back Cover 


36 
20 
29 

4 
37 
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YOUR SCRAP 
CAN PAY DIVIDENDS 


If scrap steel or scrap metals are by-products of your production, it will pay you to market them as 


carefully as the main product. Proper handling, with appropriate segregation of different types of scrap, 


can make a profitable difference on your balance sheet. 


Specializing in scrap for half a century, we have helped many a 
manufacturer set up handling procedures in his plant to get the best possible 


returns. Call us in to talk over your situation. 


THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHY SCRAP IS SO IMPORTANT. WRITE FOR A COPY. 











SAVE 
COSTS on your 


USE THE } 
RIGHT {fem printing 
| BAIT 

\ FOR NEW 


wsigouee 







New equipment has 
made it possible for us 
to offer our customers 
real savings in the pro- 
duction of printed 
forms. Ask for a repre- 
sentative. 


PHONE 2-2101 


Case, Lockwood & Brainar 
A division of Connecticut Printers, Incorpe 
HARTFORD ay CONNECTI 






Advertise in the 


YELLOW PAGES 
of your 
Telephone Directory 





